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Evergreen  Review 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  medium  through  which  to 
keep  interested  friends  informed  as  to  the  devel- 
opments and  activities  of  the  Institute.  This 
publication  has  been  designed  and  is  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  that  need. 

It  is  expected  to  publish  herein  matters  of 
general  interest  appertaining  to  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute.  Thus  will  be  included  a 
discussion  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  social 
activities,  the  employment  phases  of  the  work, 
and  a  short  sketch  of  each  man  as  he  leaves  the 
institution. 

The  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  i,  published  by  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  September, 
1919,  giving  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction provided  at  the  Institute,  is  ex- 
hausted. There  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
this  Bulletin  that  it  is  being  reprinted  in  this 
issue  of  the  Evergreen  Review,  so  all  those 
interested  may  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  provided  for  the  blind  of  the 
military  forces  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 


Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium 

The  day  before  the  Queen  of  Belgium  de- 
parted from  this  country,  she  visited  two  in- 
stitutions in  Baltimore — the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Her  visits  to  these  places  were  of  such  import- 
ance to  her  that  she  gave  up  several  formal  en- 
gagements in  Vt^ashington. 

The  Queen's  intense  interest  in  Evergreen  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  closely  supervising  the 
education  of  blind  Belgian  soldiers  and  is  eager 
to  secure  American  suggestions.  She  constantly 
asked  questions  about  the  training  afforded  at 
this  institution,  and  before  her  departure  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  send  an  expert  Belgian  edu- 
cator here  to  sutdy  more  in  detail  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Evergreen  staff. 


Her  Majesty  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  probably 
because  a  large  number  of  the  sightless  Belgian 
soldiers  are  from  agricultural  districts  and  will 
receive  such  training  as  to  make  possible  their 
return  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Anatomy  room  likewise  received  a  large 
share  of  her  attention.  She  has  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  medical  practice,  and  as  a 
result  closely  examined  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Evergreen  student  masseurs.  Her  surprise 
was  great  as  she  watched  the  blind  students 
skilfully  dissect  portions  of  the  cadaver  lying 
before  them.  "How  thorough  their  training  is!" 
she  commented. 

When  the  party  entered  the  store,  where  some 
of  the  students  are  learning  store  management 
and  salesmanship,  the  Queen  inquired  how  the 
blind  men  purchase  goods  and  how  they  keep 
their  stock  and  sales  records.  Likewise  in  the 
Vulcanizing  Department,  which  one  would  im- 
agine would  be  of  little  interest  to  her,  she 
wanted  to  know  how  the  raw  rubber  was  fitted 
into  the  broken  places  and  then  vulcanized.  In 
fact,  through  the  whole  visit,  her  interest  never 
abated. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  keen  as  at  any  time  when 
she  entered  the  room  occupied  by  the  class  in 
Business  Correspondence.  Here  she  examined 
the  letters  being  written  on  the  typewriter  by 
several  students,  and  asked  one  of  them:  "Is  it 
very  difficult?"  To  the  instructor  she  said:  "It 
is  a  wonderful  work  that  you  are  doing." 

As  her  time  was  very  limited,  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  have  time  only  to  glance  at  the 
living  quarters  of  the  men  as  the  party  passed 
from  one  building  to  the  other,  but  not  so  with 
the  Queen.  She  went  down  one  of  the  corri- 
dors and  looked  into  room  after  room  to  see 
exactly  what  provision  was  being  made  for  the 
men.  Again  she  expressed  delighted  surprise 
in  the  surroundings  which  she  found  upon  every 
hand  for  the  soldiers. 

Just  before  she  departed  she  visited  the  Gym- 
nasium, in  which  the  entire  student  body  and 
the  staff  were  assembled.  After  the  orchestra 
had  given  a  selection,  she  arose  and  thanked 
every  one  for  the  pleasure  she  felt  and  said 
that  she  was  very  much  impressed  with  what 
she  had  seen.  J.  E.  U. 
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Braille  Map  of  Evergreen. 


It  was  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  during  the 
earlier  days  of  its  development,  was  a  relief 
map  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  by  which 
those  coming  here  could  learn  how  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  idea  of  the  need  of 
such  a  map  first  came  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  blinded  on  the  battle  fields  of  France. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  time 
almost  entirely  recovered  his  sight,  and  had 
been  a  cut  stone  draftsman  for  ten  years  before 
going  into  service,  he  was  able  through  his 
persistent  efforts  and  unusual  ingenuity  to  de- 
velop  this   idea. 

Before  drawing  a  picture  of  the  map  itself, 
let  us  first  become  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
made  it. 

John  E.  Benson  became  a  Private  in  Company 
C  of  the  29th  Engineers  on  February  26,  1918. 
After  a  training  of  five  months  in  this  country, 
he  sailed  from  New  York  City  and  landed  in 
Brest  on  July  25th  of  the  same  year.  Five  short 
weeks  of  marching  from  place  to  place  in  France 
brought  him  to  the  front.     He   was  transferred 


from  the  St.  Mihiel  Sector  to  St.  Benoit  after 
the  drive  of  September  12th.  It  was  here  on 
the  night  of  October  ist,  while  asleep  in  his 
quarters,  that  he  was  wounded.  A  shell,  coming 
through  the  roof  of  the  low  stone  building, 
burst  at  the  head  of  his  cot.  Mustard  gas  burn- 
ed his  body  severely  and  for  six  weeks  he  could 
not  open  his  eyes.  He  was  moved  from  one 
hospital  to  another  in  France  until  he  became 
strong  enough  to  return  to  America.  On  the 
14th  of  February,  1919,  he  landed  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  Evergreen. 
His  eyes  gradually  became  stronger,  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  March  he  could  see  sufficiently 
well  to  begin  working  on  the  map. 

This  is  but  a  brief  story  of  the  soldier  life 
of  Private  Benson,  but  it  shows  that  he  especial- 
ly could  appreciate  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
his  work  when  completed.  The  work  was  un- 
dertaken purely  from  a  spirit  of  making  some- 
thing which  would  be  helpful  to  his  comrades. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  is  located  the 
United  States  Base  Hospital  No.  7  and  the  Red 
Cross   Institute   for   the   Blind,    lies    along   Cold 
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Spring  Lane  between  Charles  Street  Avenue 
and  York  Road  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  There  are  approximately  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  tract  in  the  form  of  a  long  and 
narrow  rectangle.  By  choosing  a  scale  of  one 
inch  equal  to  fifty  feet,  a  convenient  sized  map 
was  made  measuring  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet 
4  inches.  Only  a  small  blue  print  of  the  grounds 
was  available,  and  this  did  not  show  the  loca- 
tion of  all  of  the  buildings.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  great  many  of  the  dimensions 
and  locations  had  to  be  obtained  by  actual 
measurement  with  a  steel  tape.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood from  the  above  that  the  map  is  true 
to  scale  in  every  detail. 

The  next  problem  was  to  decide  what  mater- 
ials should  be  used  to  represent  the  various 
buildings  and  landmarks,  so  that  an  idea  of 
direction,  distance  and  relative  location  could 
be  obtained  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
materials  chosen  were  those  found  in  the  differ- 
ent shops  of  the  Institute  through  the  ingenuity 
of  Private  Benson.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
represent  the  contours  of  the  ground  in  relief. 
The  basis  of  the  map  is,  therefore,  a  flat  sur- 
face. As  far  as  possible,  the  materials  them- 
selves indicate  by  their  form  or  texture  that 
which  they  represent. 

As  soon  as  all  dimensions  were  secured  and 
other  necessary  data  was  gathered,  a  pencil 
drawing  of  the  layout  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings was  made  on  the  cardboard  base.  Next 
the  building  up  of  the  relief  was  begun.  The 
main  streets,  which  pass  by  the  property  are 
designated  by  a  coarse  grade  of  sandpaper  cut 
in  strips  the  width  of  the  street.  A  finer  grade 
of  sandpaper  is  used  to  designate  the  cinder 
driveways  within  the  grounds.  All  concrete 
sidewalks  and  board  walks  are  shown  by  strips 
of  cane  used  in  caning  chairs.  Every  tree  which 
stands  out  alone  as  a  landmark  is  located  by 
a  roundheaded  brass  tack.  Wire  is  used  for 
fences  and  railings;  small  wire  nails,  for 
fence  posts  and  telephone  poles;  narrow  strips 
of  leather,  for  a  brook  winding  its  way  through 
the  grounds;  imitation  leather  for  hedges  and 
underbrush;  and  a  linen  grained  cloth  for  solid 
woodlands.  The  leather  and  cloth  are  used  in 
the  bookbindery. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
are  the  buildings.  Small  blocks  of  wood  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  were  cut  to  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  ground-plan  of  the 
buildings.  The  porches  along  the  buildings 
are  represented  by  a  groove  which  is  thinner 
than  the  building  proper.  The  steps  to  the 
porches  are  shown  and  every  outside  door  lead- 
ing into  a  building  Is  located  by  a  small  nick  cut 
in  the   side  of  the  block. 

All  the  buildings,  streets,  and  other  land- 
marks, are  designated  not  only  by  having  the 
names  printed  beside  them,  but  also  by  placing 
the  names  in  Braille.  The  Braille  is  made  by 
using  small  roundheaded  tacks.  Arrows  made  of 
wire  located  on  the  streets  leading  away  from 
the  property,  point  to  the  street  car  lines  which 
lead  to  the  city.  These  lines  are  also  named 
in   Braille. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  this   legend: 

BRAILLE  MAP 

OF   Grounds   and   Surroundings 

U.   S.   A.    General   Hospital   No.   7 

and 

Red    Cross   Institute   For   The   Blind 

Cold   Spring  Road,   Guilford,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Designed  and  Drawn  by 

PvT.  John  E.  Benson,  Co.  C,  29TH  Engrs. 

Scale  i  In.==5o  Ft.  April,  1919. 

This  same  legend  is  written  in  Braille  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner.  Below  the  Braille 
legend  is  a  key  to  the  various  landmarks  on  the 
map  explaining  the  material  used  to  designate 
them. 

When  completed,  the  map  was  mounted  in  an 
attractive  frame  and  shellacked  in  order  to  pre- 
serve It,  and  placed  on  a  table  at  a  slant  and 
convenient  height.  Much  Interest  was  immedi- 
ately shown  in  examining  it.  The  use  that  it 
has  received  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  brief 
examination  of  it,  prove  that  It  is  practical  and 
helpful  to  those  whose  only  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  physical  aspects  of  our 
Institution,  Is  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

J.  E.  H. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  outline  of  courses  of  instruction  contained 
in  this  pamphlet  is  the  combined  result  of  ap- 
proximately one  year's  experience  at  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best 
and  most  sincere  thought  to  be  had.  The  courses 
are  not  complete  in  form,  subject  matter,  or 
scope,  but  the  process  of  development  is  going 
on  constantly.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
courses  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
if  it  seems  wise  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  better 
performance. 

The  thought  behind  all  efforts  put  forth  at 
this  institution  is  to  send  from  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  well-rounded  men,  men  who  are,  in 
every  way  equipped  to  meet  the  social,  civic  and 
economic  requirements  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  men  are 
encouraged  to  take  some  work  in  each  of  the 
four  major  courses  of  instruction  offered.  The 
four  major  courses  are  Supplemental  or  Pre- 
paratory, Vocational,  Avocational  and  Recrea- 
tional. 

Among  the  Supplemental  courses  of  study  are 
included  Braille,  English,  typewriting  and  hand 
training,  all  of  which  are  most  essential  and 
necessary,  regardless  of  what  vocation  a  man 
may  follow.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  institu- 
tion to  train  every  man  so  that  he  can  use  the 
typewriter  most  efficiently  and  to  be  able  to 
write  intelligent  business  letters  and  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Braille  to  enable  him  to 
keep  up  his  own  notes  and  to  read  Braille  litera- 
ture satisfactorily. 

The  vocational  training  is  that  which  pre- 
pares a  man  for  his  life  work  or  his  job.  Voca- 
tional courses  are  now  being  given  in  three 
general  lines,  namely.  Agricultural,  Commercial 
and  Industrial.  Through  these  efforts  there  has 
been  obtained  much  valuable  information  which 
is  being  used  daily. 

There  are  many  sub-divisions  of  each  general 
course.  For  example,  in  Agriculture,  such  sub- 
jects as  farm  management  and  poultry  raising 
may  be  taken.  Likewise  in  the  Commercial 
course,  one  may  specialize  in  general  salesman- 
ship or  life  insurance.  The  widest  possible 
latitude  is  given,  so  that  a  man  may  obtain  al- 
most any   kind  of  training  desired,   so   long  as 


it  appears  to  be  practical  and  advisable.  Spe- 
cial courses  will  be  developed  to  fit  individual 
needs  and  deisres,  in  so  far  as  it  is  feasible  to 
do  so. 

Avocational  courses  are  very  important.  The 
blindman  cannot  use  his  time  in  the  same  way 
as  can  the  sighted.  Consequently,  what  to  do 
on  holidays,  lay-off  days,  week-ends,  and  even- 
ings is  a  problem  for  many.  Idleness  is  a  det- 
riment, to  be  busy  a  tonic,  to  have  some  diver- 
sion essential.  Hence  all  the  men  are  urged  to 
take  some  avocational  training  as  well  as  vo- 
cational. 

The  avocational  training  and  work  may  be  a 
source  of  income  or  it  may  not.  The  concern  is 
not  that  it  be  a  source  of  income,  but  that  the 
men  be  prepared  to  obtain  diversion  from  their 
main  task  of  life  by  working  at  some  avocation. 
The  man  who  works  in  a  store  all  day  will  find 
a  most  helpful  diversion  in  a  small  poultry 
plant  at  home.  There  are  many  lines  that  are 
suitable  to  take  up  as  avocations,  such  as  life 
insurance,  book-binding,  basket-making  and 
music. 

There  are  times  when  one  needs  and  desires 
total  relaxation.  At  such  times  one  does  not  wish 
to  be  occupied  at  either  his  vocation  or  avoca- 
tion, but  desires  to  do  those  things  which  give 
him  the  greatest  possible  personal  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  To  prepare  the  men  for  this,  the 
Institute  encourages  them  to  take  work  along 
purely  recreational  lines.  To  a  very  large 
number,  music  offers  the  relaxation  desired; 
hence  the  mulsc  department  is  a  very  busy  place. 

Social  gatherings  of  every  character  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  others;  hence  the 
dances,  the  theater  parties,  the  parlor  games, 
the  "afternoon  tea"  party  are  popular.  Just  a 
sufficient  number  of  recreational  activities  are 
included  to  make  life  enjoyable  for  the  men 
here  and  to  give  them  that  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  enter  freely  and  comfortably  into 
like  activities  in  their  own  communities. 

And  again,  some  may  enjoy  participating  in 
public  affairs  and  in  club  or  lodge  life.  Hence 
the  Institute  encourages  practice  at  speaking 
and  participation  in  some  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  student  organizations. 
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The  Institute  is  equipped  with  a  faculty  in 
every  way  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the 
four  major  courses  outlined.  Men  and  women 
of  the  highest  intellectual,  practical  and  social 
attainments  are  on  the  staff  and  are  earnestly 
devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  the  work. 

The  Institute  is  also  well  supplied  with 
buildings  and  the  equipment  necessary  to  give 
satisfactorily  the  courses  of  instruction  men- 
tioned. In  addition  to  the  educational  equip- 
ment, there  are  ample  living  quarters  for  the 
men.  Neatly  furnished  rooms,  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  men,  are  furnished 
free  of  cost.  Larger  rooms  are  supplied  the 
married  men  and  their  wives.  We  encourage 
the  wife  to  remain  here  and  take  the  training 
with  the  husband. 


The  dining-room  service  and  the  meals  are 
most  satisfactory.  A  charge  of  five  dollars  a 
week  is  made  for  board.  The  board  given 
actually  cost  several  dollars  more  for  each  per- 
son than  is  being  charged  for  it. 

The  Red  Cross  House,  with  its  large  and 
well-equipped  lounging  and  reading  rooms,  su- 
pervised by  attentive  and  pleasant  young 
women,  gives  to  the  men  the  home  touch  that 
every  person  longs  for. 

It  is  through  all  these  activities  that  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  endeavoring  to 
send  from  it  well-equipped,  well-rounded  men, 
men  who  will  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  and 
upon  the  Institute,  who  will  be  useful  citizens 
wherever  they  live,  and  who  will  be  intelligent 
and  worthy  citizens  of  the  country  which  they 
have  so  nobly  served. 


^- 


Academic  Department. 


1.  English  I. — This  course  prescribes  for 
only  the  common  grammatical  illnesses  and  lets 
the  rest  alone.  It  makes  no  effort  whatever  to 
teach  a  system  of  grammar,  but  rather  to  correct 
common  mistakes  in  grammar  and  style.  It  in- 
cludes the  reading  of  a  few  short  stories  on  com- 
mercial and  industrial  themes.  To  enter  this 
course  the  student  must  successfully  have  com- 
pleted the  first  course  in   typewriting. 

2.  English  II  (Business  Correspondence). — 
This  course  directly  follows  and  supplements 
English  I.  The  one  course  is  incomplete  without 
the  other.  The  student  is  taught  to  observe  the 
conventionalities  of  letter  writing,  to  use  the 
typewriter  for  the  mechanism  of  letter  writing, 
and  to  avoid  the  common  mistakes  of  business 
expression.  The  course  emphasizes  the  value  of 
simple,  direct,  dignified  prose.  The  intention 
is  to  enable  the  student  to  write  a  forceful  letter 
of  application,  a  clear  buying  letter,  a  convinc- 
ing sales  letter,  an  intelligent  letter  of  inquiry, 
a  courteous  letter  of  information,  an  effective 
collection  letter.  Letters  of  famous  men,  both 
of  the  past  and  present,  as  well  as  business 
letters,  form  a  basis  of  study. 

3.  English  III  (Speaking). — Because  of  the 
war  experiences  of  the  students,  many  will  fre- 
quently be  called  upon  to  speak  before  an 
audience.  To  meet  this  probability,  as  well  as 
to  enable  the  student  to  converse  respectably 
under  any  circumstances,  this  course  has  been 
planned  to  overcome  backwardness,  and  to  teach 


more  self-confidence,  correct  pronunciation,  and 
clearness,  force  and  dignity  of  expression.  The 
subject  of  personal  appearance  is  first  under- 
taken, followed  by  a  study  of  certain  speech 
content  to  beware  of,  such  as  complaining,  slan- 
der, "knocking,"  boasting  and  abject  flattery. 
Furthermore,  the  student  is  taught  a  few  im- 
portant principles  of  parliamentary  law,  so  that 
he  may  either  preside  at  a  meeting  or  act  as 
an  active  intelligent  member.  He  is  also  taught 
the  mechanism  of  elections,  certain  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  civics,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Maryland,  all  of 
which  make  possible  a  more  worthy  citizenship. 
For  original  work  he  learns  and  practices  the 
various  kinds  of  speeches  and  their  construction, 
the  announcement,  the  nominating  speech,  the  in- 
troductory speech  and  the  like.  In  general, 
whatever  ability  as  a  leader  he  has,  he  is 
taught  how  to  apply  to  good  purpose. 

4.  Applied  Latin. — In  order  to  increase  the 
student's  vocabulary  and  to  supplement  the 
study  of  English  grammar,  the  course  in  Latin 
has  been  planned  for  an  advanced  class.  The 
vocabulary  used  in  all  exercises  is  largely  that 
which  has  given  rise  to  English  words. 

5.  Spelling. — The  courses  in  spelling  are 
designed  for  those  students  who  wish,  without 
studying  Latin,  to  reinforce  the  work  done  in 
English  I  and  II.  Every  student  is  given  an 
examination  and  placed  in  one  of  three  classes 
according  to  his  abilit3^    Aside  from  the  spelling 
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of  words,  he  is  taught  their  derivation,  history, 
and  use.  Passages  of  well-known  contemporary 
authors  are  studied  for  their  use  of  words,  and 
practice  is  held  in  the  spelling  of  those  words. 

6.  American  Literature. — The  history  of 
American  Literature  is  studied  from  Washington 
Irving  to  the  present  day.  Selected  works  of 
the  following  authors  are  read:  Irving,  Cooper, 
Poe,  Bryant,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittler,  Holmes,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  Lanier,  Harte,  Aldrich,  Field, 
Riley,  Mark  Twain,  and  Howells.  These 
authors  are  compared  for  style,  content,  char- 
acterization, and  philosophy.  The  forms  of 
literature  are  studied,  such  as  the  short  story, 
and  mechanics  of  poetry.  The  course  is  entirely 
cultural  in  its  nature,  designed  to  increase  the 
student's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
literature  of  his  country. 

7.  Reading. — For  men  who  wish  to  supple- 
ment any  course  with  intensive  parallel  reading, 
a  reader  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Students 
are  thereby  having  read  to  them  books  on  such 
subjects   as   history,   psychology,    and   literature. 

8.  Typewriting  I  (Elementary). — The  stu- 
dent is  first  taught  the  key  board  and  other 
parts  of  the  Corona  typewriter,  together  with 
the  techniqu  e  of  typewriting.  When  he  has 
passed  an  examination  with  the  speed  of  twenty 
words  or  one  hundred  strokes  a  minute,  he 
receives  a  Corona  machine  as  his  own.  At  the 
end  of  this  elementary  work  he  learns  center- 
ing, paragraphing,  tabulation  and  the  use  of 
carbon  paper. 


9.  Typewriting  H  (Intermediate). — The 
work  of  this  course  is  chiefly  dictation,  with 
speed  as  the  aim,  the  dictation  emphasizing  cor- 
rect English.  For  this  course,  the  Typewriting 
and  English  Departments  work  conjointly,  much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  dicta- 
phone. 

10.  Typewriting  III  (Advanced). — This 
course  comprises  dictaphone  transcribing,  sup- 
plementing the  course  which  the  English  Depart- 
ment gives  in  Business  Correspondence.  Students 
who  will  make  dictaphone  operation  their  voca- 
tion will  be  assigned  to  such  work  three  or 
more  hours  daily.  The  typewriting  department 
is  fully  equipped  with  dictaphones  and  type- 
writers of  all  the  well-known  makes. 

11.  Braille  (Elementary). — The  student  is 
taught  all  the  signs  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
Revised  Braille.  In  addition  to  lessons  in  read- 
ing, he  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Braille 
slate. 

12.  Braille  (Intermediate). — The  course 
continues  the  practice  in  reading  and  writing 
with  the  Braille  slate.  It  also  adds  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer,  encourages 
independent  reading  and  teaches  the  use  of  the 
Library. 

13.  Braille  (Advanced). — This  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  students  who  wish  to  learn 
Grade  2.  It  includes  reading  and  writing.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  instruction  in  New  York  Point 
may  have  an  hour  assigned  for  such  instruction. 

The  Braille  Library  is  open  all  day  and  most 
of  the  evening  with  the  Librarian  always  pres- 
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ent  to  assist  the  student.  The  library  is  equipped 
with  slates  and  writers.  Much  care  and 
attention  are  being  given  to  the  choice  of  new 
books,  and  the  number  of  volumes  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

14.  Mathematics.— It  is  the  aim  of  the  math- 
ematics department  to  ground  the  men  thorough- 
ly in  those  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  which 
will  be  of  practical  value  to  them  in  their 
future  work.  The  courses,  therefore,  are 
planned  to  co-ordinate  with  the  classes  in  voca- 
tional training.  In  this  connection  geometrical 
blocks  and  figures  are  used,  and  actual  measure- 
ments are  made  with  rules,  scales,  weights, 
liquid  and  dry  measures.  The  teaching  is  alto- 
gether mental,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  men  acquire  the 
ability  to  think  and  reason  accurately  and 
quickly.  There  are  five  classes  ranging  from 
simple   arithmetic   to   advanced   algebra. 

15.  Massage. — This  course  teaches  what  is 
required  of  a  professional  masseur.  It  deals 
with  the  various  strokes  and  movements,  their 
frequency  and  force,  and  their  efficacy.  It  teaches 
the  phases  of  pathology  which  a  masseur  should 
novel,  essay,  and  speech,  and  likewise  the  forms 
know,  and  the  effect  of  massage  in  the  case  of 


the  various  diseases.     The  course  in. massage  is 
accompanied  by  the  course  in   anatomy. 

16.  Anatomy. — This  course  has  been  especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
masseur.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscular  system,  the  im- 
portant blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  surface 
anatomy.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Anatom- 
ical Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  both  articulated  and  non-articulated 
skeletons,  dissected  parts  of  human  bodies,  as 
well  as  a  whole  cadaver,  have  been  secured. 
The  students  first  study  the  skeleton,  then  go  on 
to  the  dissected  parts.  As  soon  as  they  become 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  various  regions 
of  the  body,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  some  actual  dissecting  themselves,  which 
doubly  impress  upon  them  the  important  ana- 
tomical relationships.  Throughout  the  course 
the  students  are  constantly  urged  to  locate  the 
various  bony  land-marks  upon  their  own  bodies, 
and  to  map  out,  so  far  as  is  practical,  the 
muscles  and  more  deeply  lying  structures.  In 
addition,  they  are  required  to  make  models  in 
clay  of  the  various  bones  and  other  important 
anatomical  structures. 

Lectures  and  the  reading  of  selected  texts  are 
added  to  the  laboratory  work. 


Agricultural  Department 


1.  Elements  of  Poultry  Culture.  —  This 
course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  poultry-house  con- 
struction, poultry-house  equipment,  feeds  and 
feeding,  types  and  breeds  of  poultry,  breeding 
for  egg  production  and  diseases  of  poultry. — ■ 
Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

2.  Incubation  and  Brooding. — A  brief  his- 
tory of  incubation  and  brooding,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  will  be  given.  Various  types 
of  incubators  and  brooders  will  be  studied  and 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  shown.  A 
careful  study  will  be  made  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial incubation  and  brooding,  and  students  will 
be  given  much  practical  laboratory  work  with 
the  mammoth  electric  and  oil-burning  incuba- 
tors, oil  and  coal-burning  brooders,  and  sitting 
hens. — Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

3.  Pen  Management. — This  is  practical  lab- 
oratory work  in  pen  or  flock  management.    The 


students  are  required  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  production  of  eggs,  the  consumption  of 
food,  the  weather,  the  health  of  the  fowls,  and 
profit  and  loss.  This  course  lays  the  foundation 
for  that  in  Poultry  Farm  Management. — Winter 
and  Spring  terms. 

4.  Poultry  Practice  Work. — The  work  in 
this  course  covers  various  operations  at  the 
poultry  plant  in  the  care  and  management  of 
large  flocks.  The  preparation  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  various  disinfectants  and  lice  pow- 
ders used  in  poultry  practice,  practical  spring 
culling  of  both  chicks  and  hens  and  special  work 
in  brooding  and  growing,  are  important  fea- 
tures of  this  course. — Spring  term. 

5.  Poultry  Judging  Course. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  history  and  origin  of 
breeds  and  varieties,  poultry  organizations  and 
poultry  shows.  Laboratory  work  covers  score 
card  and  comparative  judging  of  exhibition 
stock.    The  most  popular  commercial  breeds  and 
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varieties  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons  and 
turkeys  will  receive  careful  attention.  Judging 
for  egg  production  and  culling  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view  will  be  broadly  and  thor- 
oughly treated.  Students  will  be  taught  to  de- 
tect the  high  and  low  producers,  the  early  and 
late  layers,  and  to  separate  the  profitable  and 
non-profitable  birds.  Fall  and  winter  poultry 
shows  and  farm  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more will  be  visited  for  observation  and  addi- 
tional laboratory  practice.  Exhibition  judging 
will  be  based  upon  the  Standard  of  Perfection, 
and  utility  judging  will  be  based  upon  the 
standard  used  by  the  American  Association  of 
Investigators  and  Instructors  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry.— Fall  term. 

6.  Market  Poultry  Course. — This  course 
covers  market  classifications  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
the  requirements  of  the  various  markets  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States,  methods  of 
advertising  and  marketing,  transportation  of 
these  products  and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  cold-storage  plants.  Special  labora- 
tory work  in  fattening  various  lots,  of  poultry 
•will  be  given  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
different  methods  and  rations  used.  Definite  data 
•will  be  kept  showing  gsins  in  weight  and  qual- 
ity, cost  of  feed,  labor  and  profit  and  loss.    The 


laboratory  work  includes  the  preserving  of 
eggs;  scoring  eggs,  live  and  dressed  poultry; 
killing,  picking  and  packing  poultry,  and  grad- 
ing eggs  for  market.  The  Baltimore  City  mar- 
kets will  be  visited  by  the  class,  and  if  time  and 
facilities  permit,  a  visit  will  be  made  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets. 

7.  Poultry  Farm  Management. — This  course 
covers  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  of 
poultry  farm  and  equipment,  such  as  bone-cut- 
ters, feed-cutters,  and  mixers,  the  location  and 
planning  of  poultry  buildings  of  all  kinds,  a 
study  of  the  large  problems  that  have  to  do 
with  successful  poultry-keeping,  the  factors  that 
determine  success  or  failure  of  the  operator.  A 
careful  study  of  the  large,  well-known  commer- 
cial poultry  farms  will  be  made,  together  with 
a  careful  review  of  the  experimental  work  car- 
ried on  at  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  country.  Several  well-organized 
and  successful  poultry  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore  will  be  visited  and,  if  facilities  per- 
mit, an  excursion  will  be  made  to  the  Vineland 
district  of  New  Jersey.  —  Winter  and  Spring 
terms. 

8.  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairying  and  Hor- 
ticulture.— Livestock  judging  with  special  ref- 
erences to  dairy  cattle,  will  consist  of  practical 
work;  with  the  school  herd  as  well  as  the  best 
herds  in  this  vicinity.  Types,  breeds  and  breed- 
ing of  livestock  will  be  fully  treated,  also  its 
feeding,  care  and  management.  The  most  com- 
mon diseases  of  livestock   and  their  treatment, 
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including  tuberculin  testing,  will  be  carefully 
studied.  The  composition  and  handling  of  milk 
and  its  products,  including  practice  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  cream,  demonstrations  in  buttermaking 
and  the  Babcock  testing  of  milk,  skimmed 
milk,  buttermilk  and  cream,  will  be  studied. 
The  following  subjects  in  horticultural  work 
will  be  carefully  treated:  Judging  and  identifi- 
cation of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  ap- 
ples, grapes  and  potatoes;  methods  of  culture; 
choice  of  location;  kinds  of  soil  and  their  prepa- 
ration ;  methods  of  propagating  plants ;  selection 
of  nursery  stock;  fertilizers  and  their  applica- 
tion; thinning  of  fruits;  pruning  of  fruit 
trees;  harvesting  and  marketing  of  fruit  and 
vegetables;  varieties  and  their  adaptations; 
storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  particular 
reference  to  home  storage.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  small  fruits. — Fall  and  Spring  terms. 

9.  Economic  Entomology  and  Plant  Pa- 
thology.— This  course  will  include  a  study  of 
the  common  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  farm  crops.  The  life  histories 
of  pests  will  be  taken  up  as  a  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  their  control  by  spraying  and 
other  means.  Spraying  apparatus  and  materials 
will  be  discussed.  The  elements  of  bee-keeping 
will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads: 
Breeds  of  bees,  their  habits  and  life  histories, 
production  of  comb  honey  and  extracted  honey, 
control  of  swarming,  uniting  and  dividing  of 
colonies,  winter  and  spring  management,  types 
of  hives,  honey  plants,  diseases  of  bees. — Winter 
term. 

10.  Agricultural  Economics. — The  factors 
of  agricultural  production,  land,  labor  and 
capital  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions.  Principles  of  credit  will  be  studied 
with  special  reference  to  systems  of  farm  credit 
now  in  operation.  Prices  and  marketing  of 
farm  products,  cost  of  production,  co-operation 
in  production  and  marketing  will  receive  the 
attention  warranted  by  their  rapidly  increasing 
importance.  Systems  of  farm  accounting  now  in 
common  use  will  be  treated  and  definite  data 
from  actual  farm  experience  will  be  used  for 
practice  work  in  handling  accounts. — Winter 
term. 


II.  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Farm  Crops. — 
The  following  topics  will  be  treated:  Kinds  of 
soil,  including  their  origin,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics;  requirements  of  organic  mat- 
ter; control  of  soil  moisture;  commercial  fertili- 
zers and  farm  manures;  and  the  value  of  crop 
rotation.  The  chief  cereal  and  forage  crops 
will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  climatic 
and  soil  requirements,  preparation  of  the  soil, 
seeds  and  seeding,  fertilization,  harvesting  and 
marketing  and  feeding  values. — Spring  term. 


Equipment.  —  This  department  is  well  sup- 
plied with  equipment  and  other  laboratory 
facilities  which  enable  us  to  emphasize  very 
strongly  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  About 
fifteen  acres  of  good  land  are  now  under  culti- 
vation and  will  serve  as  a  farm  crop,  fruit  and 
garden  laboratory.  A  barn  with  suitable  herd 
of  dairy  cows,  a  horse  and  possibly  a  piggery, 
together  with  neighboring  farms  with  various 
classes  of  livestock,  will  furnish  ample  facili- 
ties for  practical  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work.  A  dairy  laboratory  with  separator,  churn 
and  Babcock  testers,  and  other  necessary  equ:p- 
ment,  will  provide  laboratory  work  for  the 
care  and  handling  of  milk  and  its  products. 
The  poultry  laboratories  are  equipped  with  a 
mammoth  incubator,  2400-egg  capacity,  a  num- 
ber of  lamp  and  electric  incubators,  both  oil 
and  coal  stove  brooders,  and  ample  equipment 
for  hatching  and  rearing  chicks  with  hens. 
Twelve  poultry  buildings,  accommodating  about 
300  hens  of  various  breeds  and  varieties,  will 
serve  for  all  kinds  of  practical  work  in  judging, 
culling,  care  and  management  of  chicks  and 
hens.  The  market,  eggs  and  poultry  laboratory 
is  equipped  with  fattening  crates,  various  kinds 
of  scales,  dissecting  and  caponizing  instruments, 
shipping  packages  of  various  designs  and  other 
miscellaneous  apparatus  used  in  handling  this 
important  work.  Special  apparatus  is  being 
provided  for  investigation  of  improved  methods 
of  instructing  the  blind  In  agriculture,  new 
equipment  suited  to  their  use,  and  the  adaptation 
of  their  environment  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  blind  in  agriculture. 
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Commercial  Department. 


In  the  Commercial  Department,  courses  in 
salesmanship,  store  management  (which  includes 
principles  of  buying  and  retailing),  Business 
Administration,  life  insurance,  and  business 
procedure  are  offered.  Other  courses  will  be 
given  to  suit  individual   requirements. 

1.  Life  Insurance. — The  field  of  life  insur- 
ance, as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  insurance, 
offers  large  opportunities  to  the  man  with  ener- 
gy and  initiative.  Insurance  is  also  a  splendid 
avocational  subject  or  side  line.  For  the  fore- 
going reasons,  a  well-balanced  course  is  given. 
This  course  includes  instruction  on  the  following 
topics:  Life  insurance,  the  insurance  company, 
value  of  life  insurance,  the  insurance  salesman, 
his  qualifications,  kinds  of  insurance,  policies, 
methods  of  approach,  methods  of  closing.  Prac- 
tice work  with  local  Insurance  companies  can 
be   secured. 

2.  Business  Administration. — -This  course  is 
general  and  furnishes  a  foundation  for  store 
management  and  practice  and  is  a  prerequisite 
for  it. 

Business  administration  is  divided  into  two 
parts: 

Part  I.- — Some  of  the  topics  treated  in  de- 
tail are  the  importance  of  the  distributive 
system ;  the  consumer ;  the  selection  of  a 
good    location;     department    stores;    chain 


stores ;     mail     order     houses ;     advertising, 
credit  and  collections. 

Part  II. — Includes  a  discussion  of  the 
more  important  elementary  principles  of 
commercial  law,  including  contracts,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  drafts,  notes,  checks, 
agency,  partnerships  and  corporations,  surety 
and  guarantyship,  real  property,  mortgage, 
title,  and  wills. 

3.  Salesmanship. — This  course  gives  con- 
sideration to  the  elementary  principles  of  sales- 
manship, and  the  qualities  of  a  salesman.  It 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  goods,  the  house,  and  the  principles  Involved 
in  making  a  sale.  This  course  emphasizes  such 
problems  in  salesmanship  as  the  gaining  of  an 
audience,  the  securing  of  attention,  the  arousing 
of  interest,  the  stimulation  of  a  desire,  the 
answering  of  objections,  the  selection  of  pros- 
pects, the  closing  of  the  sale. 

Practical  experience  will  be  given  in  retail 
selling  in  the  store  of  the  Institution  located  on 
the  grounds.  Practice  In  selling  insurance  will 
be  arranged  for  each  student  taking  insurance 
as  a  vocational  training. 

4.  Clinical  Salesmanship. — Includes  primar- 
ily the  application  of  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship.    It  includes  training  in  public  speak- 
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ing  so  that  a  man  will  feel  capable  of  getting  on 
his  feet  and  taking  his  part  in  a  discussion  in 
a  meeting  or  in  business.  Voice  placement  and 
posture  are  emphasized. 

5.  Store  Management  and  Practice. — This 
course  treats  of  the  principles  involved  in  buy- 
ing goods  and  selling  them  at  retail.  Some  of 
the  topics  treated  somewhat  in  detail  are  the 
economic  importance  of  retailing;  types  of  cus- 
tomers; window  dressing;  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  quick-turning  merchandise;  pricing; 
the  development  and  establishment  of  the  store 
policies.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  mak- 
ing purchases  for  a  small  store  and  in  its  man- 
agement. The  training  store  is  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Institution. 


Equipment. — ^The  Commercial  Department 
is  fully  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  successful  ^dministiration  of  the 
courses  given  by  it.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  experience  in  mercantile  pursuits,  there 
is  a  well-equipped  store  on  the  grounds  of  the 
institute.  The  equipment  and  the  arrangement 
of  this  store  have  been  especially  designed  and 
planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  blind. 
In  this  store  is  sold  such  articles  as  are  need- 
ed by  the  people  living  on  the  grounds  and  such 
articles  as  may  be  made  by  the  men  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  included 
such  articles  as  it  is  anticipated  the  men  will 
handle  in  stores  of  their  own — tobacco,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  candies,  stationery,  and  magazines. 


Industrial  Department. 


In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined,  others 
will  be  introduced  as  the  occasion  demands. 
To  fit  men  for  the  manufacturing  field,  special 
training  is  given  in  details  connected  with  the 
shop  and  factory.  Courses  are  also  offered  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  geenral  mechani- 
cal  and  electrical  engineering. 

1.  Woodworking. — Practical  work  is  given  in 
the  handling  of  various  carpenter's  tools.  At 
first,  simple  pieces  of  furniture  are  made,  later 
those  of  more  complicated  design.  Short  talks 
are  given,  explaining  the  kinds  and  uses  of  lum- 
ber and  describing  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 
Practice  is  given  in  obtaining  the  various  kinds 
of  wood-finishing. 

2.  Auto-Mechanics. — This  course  covers  a 
study  of  the  automobile  with  the  idea  of  en- 
abling the  student  to  understand  its  operation 
and  repair.  Practical  work  in  the  shop  con- 
sists of  learning  the  names  and  construction 
of  parts;  troubles  to  be  expected  and  the  mak- 
ing of  repairs.  The  practice  work  is  supple- 
mented with  talks  on  the  design  and  principle 
of  modern  gas  engines,  carburetion,  ignition 
systems,  cooling  systems  and  lubricating  systems. 

3.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — Practical  work 
is  given  in  metal  working  in  conjunction  with 
Auto  Mechanics.  Machine  Tool  Practice  is 
covered  by  training  in  the  operation  of  the 
lathe,  shaper  and  drill  press.  Machine  work  is 
done  on  automobile  parts;  old  parts  are  re- 
paired, and  new  parts  are  made.  This  course 
is    especially    intended    for   the    man   who    has 


some   vision,   although  it  is  known  that  a  man 
entirely  blind  can  operate  such  equipment. 

4.  The  Vulcanizing. — This  Is  a  shop  course 
in  repairing  and  vulcanizing  automobile  tires. 
The  course  covers  tube  repair  and  the  repair 
of  injuries  to  casings  as  blow-outs,  rim  cuts, 
retreading  and  relining. 

5.  Industrial  Management. — Lectures  are 
given  on  the  value  of  good  management  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  materials,  machin- 
ery and  men.  The  course  covers  discussions  of 
organization,  the  types  of  business,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  factory  system,  economic 
handling  of  materials  in  the  factory,  time  and 
motion  study,  details  of  work  in  departments, 
systems  of  wage  payment,  labor  problems  and 
such  other  topics  as  give  a  broad  conception  of 
modern  factory  management.  Lectures  are  made 
thoroughly  practicable. 

6.  Manual  Training. — This  course  covers 
different  kinds  of  hand  work.  Baskets,  flower 
stands,  sewing  trays  and  other  useful  articles 
are  made  of  reed.  The  method  of  weaving 
cane  seats  in  chairs  is  taught. 

7.  Bookbinding. — This  work  consists  of  such 
operations  of  book  and  magazine  binding  as 
the  cutting  out  of  the  material,  sewing  the 
sections  together,  making  the  covers  and  assem- 
bling the   parts. 

8.  Shop  Mathematics. — Such  problems  and 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  taught  as 
are  needed  by  the  worker  in  the  shop.  This 
covers    the    description   of   tools,    apparatus    and 
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materials  used  in  connection  with  carpenter  work 
and  the  metal  trades. 

9.  Special  Courses. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
school  to  build  up  special  courses  for  individual 
needs.     The  following  courses  are  now  offered: 

a.  Elements  of  electricity. 

b.  Elementary  principles  of  mechanical 
engineering. 

c.  The  history  and  problems  of  organized 
labor. 

d.  The  principles  and  application  of  in- 
dustrial  education. 

e.  A  reading  course  in  business  adminis- 
tration and  economic  problems. 

f.  Operation  of  special  machinery  for 
which  the  individual  is  being  trained  as 
an   operator. 


Equipment.  —  All  equipment  necessary  to 
successfully  carry  on  the  various  branches  of 
work  in  the  Industrial  Department  is  installed 
and  at  the  disposal  of  those  taking  courses. 

The  woodworking  shop  is  equipped  with 
benches,  carpenter's  tools,  special  jigs  and  other 
tools.  The  machine  shop  is  furnished  with 
machines  for  experimental  work  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  materials  for  instruction.     The   equip- 


ment consists  of  wood-turning  lathe,  grindstone 
and  emery  wheel,  band  saw,  universal  saw 
bench,  drill  press,  a  wood-working  planer,  a 
metal  shaper,  woodworking  joiner  and  a  metal- 
working  lathe. 

The  bindery  has  all  the  necessary  small  tools, 
paper  cutter  and  paper  presses;  likewise,  the 
basketry,  chair  caning,  hammock  making  and 
rug  weaving  workshops  are  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  equipment  to  give  instructions 
successfully. 

In  the  auto  mechanics  shop,  where  the  practi- 
cal auto  repair  work  is  taught,  there  is  a 
complete  chassis  and  power  plant  of  an  auto- 
mobile, so  that  the  car  can  be  taken  apart  and 
assembled  and  run.  Additional  spare  parts 
for  study  are  furnished.  Further  practical  ex- 
perience is  gained  by  working  on  the  cars,  trucks 
and  ambulance  of  the  Institute  which  are  in 
service.  Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  special 
equipment  for  experimental  or  individual 
training. 

The  vulcanizing  shop  is  fully  equipped  with 
all  hand  tools,  benches  and  mandrels  for  build- 
ing up  repairs  to  automobile  tires.  There  is 
a  complete  steam  vulcanizer  and  other  equip- 
ment such  as  a  tire  roll  and  a  tire  spreader. 
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Musical  Department 


Courses. — Elementary  courses  are  offered  cov- 
ering voice,  piano,  string  and  wind  instruments, 
and  also  the  instruments  of  percussion.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  each  student  electing 
this  work  enough  training  to  enable  him  to  play, 
at  least  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  recreation, 
on  one  or  more  intsruments.  An  advanced  course 
will  be  given  to  those  who  may  elect  music  as  a 
vocational  study. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  standard 
of  music  by  having  the  students  perform  and 
hear  compositions  of  graded  character.  To  this 
end  many  entertainments  are  given  in  the  school 
and  the  pupils  are  encouraged,  also,  to  attend 
many  of  the  best  concerts  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, including  those  by  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Equipment.— The  Department  of  Music  is 
fully  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  all.  The 
department  has  a  competent  staff  of  instructors, 
but  if  any  subject  or  instrument  should  be 
elected  which  is  not  regularly  taught,  the  best 
possible  teachers  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  de- 
partment from  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  equipment  consists  of  pianos,  string 
and  wind  instruments  as  chosen  by  the  pupils. 
The  rooms  for  practice  are  so  arranged  that 
the  student  is  always  under  the  guidance  of  the 
supervisors.  Ensemble  playing  and  chorus  sing- 
ing are  encouraged  through  an  orchestra  and  a 
glee  club. 
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AVOCATIONAL  COURSES 


This  is  primarily  a  vocaotional  institution, 
aiming  to  prepare  its  students  to  make  a  living 
in  certain  lines  of  commercial,  industrial  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  neglect  health,  citizenship  and  that 
portion  of  the  twent3'-four  hours  devoted  to 
amusement  and  recreation.  As  the  blind  are 
unable  to  enjoy  many  of  the  sports  and  pas- 
times indulged  in  by  the  sighted,  a  hobby  or 
avocation  vyill  not  only  furnish  self-entertain- 
ment, but,  in  most  instances,  will  be  a  source  of 
revenue  and  of  great  satisfaction.  Among  some 
of  the  avocational  courses,  we  are  prepared  to 
give  the  following: 


Book  Binding  Insurance, 

Basketry  Music 

Bee  Keeping  Poultry  Keeping 

Chair  Caning  Rug  Weaving 

Hammock  Making  Woodworking 
We  strongly  recommend  that  at  least  one  be 
elected  by  each  student.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  men  whose  vocational  work  is  in  the 
commercial  or  industrial  world  will  do  well  to 
make  poultry  keeping,  for  example,  an  avoca- 
tional study,  and  those  who  are  specializing  in 
agriculture  will,  perhaps,  find  music,  basketry  or 
wood  working  an  excellent  pastime.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  our  vocational  courses  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  avocational  work. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  EDUCATION 


That  the  social,  recreational  and  physical  side 
of  life  may  not  be  neglected,  a  well-equipped 
double  bowling  alley,  large  swimming  pool, 
commodious  and  well-furnished  gymnasium  and 
nicely  appointed  social  rooms,  have  been  pro- 
vided. Definite  instruction  and  practice,  about 
one  hour  a  day,  are  given  in  bowling,  swimming 
and  gymnastics ;   dances  are  held  each  Monday 


and  Thursday  evening,  and  other  entertain- 
ments are  given  our  students  and  others  by  local 
or  visiting  talent.  These  gatherings  are  for 
recreation  and  entertainment,  but,  as  the  danc- 
ing instructor  attends  all  dances  and  our  social 
directors  are  always  present,  they  form  as  defi- 
nite a  part  of  our  educational  program  as  any 
other  departmental  work. 


Those  who  wish  to  have  the  EVERGREEN 
REVIEW  sent  to  them  regularly,  please  notify  the 
Editor,  Evergreen  Review,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Acknowledgment 

The  Evergreen  Revieiv  made  its  initial  ap- 
pearance last  month  and  the  reception  accorded 
to  it  was  so  gratifying  that  we  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  men,  staff,  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  and  the  press 
for  the  hearty  reception  extended  to  the  Re'vienv- 
As  we  said  in  our  first  issue,  we  expect  "to  pub- 
lish matter  of  general  interest  appertaining  to 
all  the  activities  of  the  Institute",  particularly 
brief  accounts  of  the  students  as  they  leave  the 
school.  In  our  first  number  we  told  of  Pvt. 
John  E.  Benson  as  he  was  the  originator  and 
maker  of  the  "Braille  Map"  of  Evergreen,  which 
we  wished  to  use  as  soon  as  possible  among 
the  illustrations  of  the  school.  A  complete  file 
of  the  Review  will  show  pictorially  every  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  men  at  the  Institute.  In 
this  issue  we  give  sketches  of  Sergeant  Zim- 
merman and  Private  V^illian. 

Committee  of  Direction 

The  Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Red  Cross 
institute  for  the  Blind  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, each  appointed  by  the  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  following 
gentlemen  compose  the  committee: 

Mr.  H.  R.  Fardwell,  Director  of  Military 
Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  the  Chalrmati  of  the  Committee.  He 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  various  insti- 
tutions and  business  organizations  and  brings 
a  wide  experience  in  such  maters  to  the 
Committee. 

Dr.  James  Bordley,  the  Baltimore  member  of 
the  Committee,  was^  during  the  war,  a  Lieut. 
Colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  CJeneral, 
and  was  directed  to  prepare  and  present  a  plan 
for  the  re-education  of  the  blind  soldiers.  He 
was  the  Surgeon  General's  representative  at 
General  Hospital  No.  7,  to  which  the  blind  sol- 
diers were  sent,  and  Director  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  was  established 
in  March,  19 18,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
army.  He  continued  In  this  capacity  until 
the  military  authorities  withdrew  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  took  over  the  management 
of  the  school  in  May,  1919,  at  which  time, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Bordley  returned  to  civilian  life. 


Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  also  a  Lieut.  Colonel  on  the 
staff  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  When  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
in  June,  1919,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  was  asked  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Direc- 
tion. Dr.  de  Schweinitz's  long  service  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  gives  him  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  educational  matters  connected  with 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes^  of  New  York  City,  is 
the  Founder  and  Manager  of  the  Matilda  Zeig- 
ler  Magazine,  the  publication  which  has  been 
sent  free  of  expense  to  blind  readers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  since  1907  as  a 
result  of  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Zeigler. 
Mr.  Holmes  through  his  editorship  of  this  publi- 
cation has  probably  been  in  touch  with  a  larger 
number  of  blind  individuals  than  any  other 
worker  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  This 
experience  gives  him  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New  York,  is  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world,  because  of  his  generous  assist- 
ance in  financing  the  Uniform  Type  Commission 
for  the  Blind  which  rendered  such  valuable 
service  in  solving  the  "Type  Question"  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Migel 
Is  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  well  knows  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  blind  when  seeking  employment. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
For  eleven  years  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Indiana.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  head  of 
the  Department  of  Railway  and  Industrial  Man- 
agement. For  some  time,  Mr.  Wallace  was 
Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  DlamonJ 
Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis, which  position  he  left  to  come  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

From  the  foregoing.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Direction  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  z\\  matters  pertaining 
to  the  blind,  and  are  thus  admirably  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Direction  for  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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Public  Speaking  Contest 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 


In  the  g>^mnasium,  which  was  attractively 
decorated;  before  a  large  audience;  and  with 
former  Governor  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough, 
Judge  Morris  A.  Soper^  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Suprerne  Bench,  and  Doctor  John  C.  French, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  judges,  the 
first  public  speaking  contest  among  the  students 
was  held  and  won  by  Jerry  O'Connor,  a  Can- 
tigny  veteran.  His  speech  was  on  the  subject, 
"The  Duty  of  the  Blind  Soldier  to  the  Blind 
Civilian."  The  judges  gave  honorable  mention 
to  Robert  Cole,  who  had,  as  his  subject,  "Ever- 
green." 

The   speech   of   the   winner   follows   in    full : 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  BLIND  SOLDIER  TO 
THE    BLIND    CIVILIAN. 

Of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  may 
live,  blindness  is  probably  the  most  unique. 
The  person  with  sight  can  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  person  without  sight.  The  blind  man 
lives  in  a  different  world,  does  things  differently, 
feels  differently,  sees  differently.  Unlike  the 
cripple,  he  cannot  secure  an  artificial  apparatus 
that  will  perform  to  the  slightest  degree  the  func- 
tions of  the  lost  organ.  He  and  at  least  seventy 
thousand  other  blind  persons  of  this  country 
stand  by   themselves,   an   immense  brotherhood. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  persons  with 
sight  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of 
this  great  number.  Schools  for  the  blind.  Work- 
shops, State  Commissions  and  Associations  have 
capably  justified  their  existence.  But  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  lies  fundamentally  in  their 
own  hands.  The  blind  must  lead  the  blind,  and 
the  blind  soldier  must  lead  the  blind  civilian. 

The  blind  soldier,  to  be  sure,  is  no  better  than 
the  blind  civilian.  Many  blind  civilians  are 
more  capable,  better  educated  and  more  experi- 
enced at  blindness  than  any  of  us.  But  circum- 
stances over  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  no  con- 
trol, have  placed  the  two  hundred  odd  blind 
soldiers  in  a  position  apart  from  that  of  our 
seventy  thousand  blind  brothers.  About  the 
blind  soldier  is  the  spirit  of  war,  of  the  battle- 
front,  of  France.  We  have  the  mud  of  the 
trenches  upon  our  feet,  gold  chevrons  upon  our 
sleeves,  and  the  scars  of  War  upon  our  faces. 
Whether  we  deserve  it  or  not.  people  stare  at 
us.  send  us  gifts,  invite  us  to  their  homes,  give 
us  sympathy.  Such  circumstances  place  the 
blind  soldier  in  a  position  where,  when  he 
speaks,  he  can  be  heard.  Consequently,  if  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  can  be  improved,  the 
blind   soldier   should  speak — and  be  heard. 


Two  sets  of  conditions  exist  which  must  be 
improved.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  the 
naoit  of  the  public  to  look  upon  the  blind  man 
as  mcapable,  sensitive,  and  helpless.  The  schools 
for  tne  blmd  are  still  called  by  many  persons, 
"Blind  Asylums."  1  recently  heard  the  head  of 
a  S.ate  Health  Department  refer  in  such  a 
way  to  the  institution  in  his  own  State.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  laws  upon  the  statute  books 
of  some  States  permitting  the  blind  or  crippled 
man  to  ask  for  alms,  while  forbidding  vagrancj 
on  the  part  of  all  others. 

Then  too,  the  work  open  to  many  blind  men  is 
of  an  unspiring,  poorly  paid  type.  My  com- 
plaint however,  is  not  against  such  work,  but 
against  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  blind 
man  can  do  little  else,  lo  be  sure,  in  the  past 
few  years  this  prejudice  has  been  waning,  but 
the  attack  in  public  prejudice  is  only  local  and 
very  unsystematic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
blind  man  still  stands  helpless  and  incapable. 

This  fact  brings  to  me  my  second  set  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  namely,  that  educational  op- 
portunities for  a  person  who  becomes  blind  in 
adult  life  are  extremely  limited.  Mr.  Best  in 
his  recent  book  on  the  subject  of  the  blind,  after 
discussing  the  limited  educational  facilities  of 
the  adult  blind,  writes,  "The  question  of  larger 
provisions  for  the  adult  blind  has  received  con- 
sideration. But  when  an  attempt  to  do  more 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  piecemeal,  as  it  were, 
and  limited  either  in  scope  or  in  localitv." 

In  other  words,  some  central  agency,  a 
National  Institute  or  Commission,  is  needed  in 
order  to  widen  and  intensify  local  eflrorts  in 
each  state  until  the  adult  blind  all  over  the 
country  may  secure  an  adequate  training  for 
some  occupation  that  will  enable  them  to  make 
an  independent  living. 

To  remedy  these  two  conditions,  the  blind 
soldier  is  in  a  position  to  do  two  things.  At 
this  institution  he  is  being  trained  at  work  which 
IS  not  the  typical  blind  man's  work  but  rather 
more  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  making  a 
great  success  of  his  work  he  will  create  a  new 
public  opinion  and  open  the  eyes  of  employers 
to  the  possibilities  of  blind  labor.  He  will  there- 
by blaze  the  way  for  hundreds  of  blind  men  who 
yearn  to  follow  him.  His  first  duty  then  is  to 
succeed,  and  make  the  public  realize  that  other 
blind  men  can   likewise  succeed. 

Secondly,  and  finally,  the  blind  soldier  should 
insist  that  this  institution,  or  others  like  it, 
should  be  open  to  the  blind  civilian.  We  can- 
not indifferently  say,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  The  responsibility  rests  upon  us.  For 
if  this  institution  closes  and  no  others  are  estab- 
lished and  the  blind  civili.in  still  must  tread 
his   old   path   disappointed   and  hopeless,   some 
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one  is  to  blame.  This  blame  primarily  should 
rest  upon  the  blind  soldier,  for  he  accepted 
gifts  and  bore  them  away  without  raising  his 
voice  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  his  less  for- 
tunate   blind    brothers. 


Mr.  Cole,  in  his  speech,  compared  the  work 
of  many  blind  civilians,  chiefly  those  who  had 
become  blind  in  adult  life,  with  the  work  of  the 
blind  soldier.  The  soldier,  at  this  Institution, 
is  getting,  first,  a  very  thorough  preparatory 
training  in  the  way  of  English  composition, 
business  correspondence,  typewriting,  Braille 
and  mathematics,  after  which  he  may  be  trained 
in  the  vocation  of  his  choice,  agriculture,  vulcan- 
izing auto  mechanics,  salesmanship,  dictaphone 
operating,  store  management,  and  the  like.  In- 
surance, he  said,  was  his  own  choice  of  voca- 
tion, and  he  had  chosen  it  because  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  highest  callings.  The  graduates 
of  this  Institution  were  working  industriously 
and  would  succeed  in  the  field  of  business,  but 
they  wanted  to  meet  their  acquaintances  on  an 
equal  footing.  The  blind  soldier  wants  no 
pity  nor  sympathy ;  he  asks  for  nothing  but  a 
square  deal. 

Raymond  F.  Pyle  brought  out  the  fact  that 
capital  which  was  the  subject  of  his  speech,  does 
not  necessarily  consist  of  money,  but  rather  of 
sound  character.  A  person  of  industry,  integrity 
and  honor  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  one 
who  possesses  wealth,  but  who  lacks  these  quali- 
ties. 

The  speaker  cited  several  examples  of  per- 
sons who  had  succeeded  not  through  wealth, 
but  through  honesty  and  good  sense. 

"There  was  a  son  of  a  rich  man",  Mr.  Pyle 
mentioned,  "who  was  dressed  up  like  a  grass- 
hopper. He  wore  an  eye  glass,  that  he  could 
not  see  through^  shoes  that  he  could  not  walk 
in,  and  trousers  that  he  could  not  sit  down  in. 
He  carried  a  gold  headed  cane  that  had  more  in 
it  than  he  had  in  his  head.  Wealth  was  of 
very  little  use  to  this  person." 

This  speech  was  full  of  humor,  sparkling 
in  many  places  with  wit  and  gentle  satire. 


Jesse  A.  Whaley's  speech  was  provacative  of 

curiosity,  "Will  you  continue  to  pay?"  The 
speaker  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  by 
beginning  with  a  statement  that  we  are  all  being 
cheated  by  woolen  manufacturers.  The  woolen 
game  begins  with  the  rag  picker  who  goes 
around  to  the  back  door  and  asks  for  rags, 
suits  of  many  persons  sitting  before  him,  the 
speaker  said,  were  made  of  rags. 

These  rags  go  through  a  process  known  as 
carbonizing.  The  result  is  called  "shoddy," 
and  most  suits  are  made  up  of  this  material, 
very  little  being  wool. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  prevented  from  participating 
in  the  contest  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  appointed  manager  of  Victory  Store  No. 
2  at  Perryville,  a  store  being  supervised  by  the 
Red   Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wallace,  who  acted  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  contest,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  presenting  some  pretty  sound  arguments 
in  answer  to  his  question,  because  he  was  actu- 
ally out  in  business  and  succeeding  at  it. 

Roy  Chapman,  of  Colorado,  talked  about  his 
native  state.  He  said  Colorado  was  populated 
by  the  first  English  settlers  in  1858.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  State  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  mountains,  Pike's  Peak  being  the  largest  peak 
in  the  State.  The  resources  of  the  State  are 
many^  there  being  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
lately  coal  mines  have  been  developed,  forming 
an  industry  even  greater  than  the  gold  and 
silver  industry.  Farming  is  assisted  by  irriga- 
tion, the  rainfall  being  light,  but  valleys  being 
very  fertile.  The  farm  products  are  sugar  beets, 
fruits,  white  potatoes,  oats  and  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  extensively. 

The  climate  of  the  State  is  very  healthful. 
Persons  suffering  from  Tubercular  and  asthma- 
tic troubles  derive  greater  benefit  in  this  State 
than  in  any  other.  The  speaker  ended  by  in- 
viting any  one  who  wants  to  live  in  a  beautiful, 
wealthy  and  healthful  country  to  come  to  his 
home  State,  Colorado. 
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"The  Yellow  Peril"  Avas  the  subject  of  the 
speech  of  Eugene  Mclnnis,  the  people  of  the  west 
are  face  to  face  with  an  embryonic  invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese.  The  misunderstanding 
between  the  white  and  yellow  races  of  the  west 
is  very  great,  leading  to  hard  feeling  and  jeal- 
ousies. The  Government,  the  speaker  thought, 
should  take  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  the 
Japanese,  for  the  west  is  being  considered  as  the 
''Home  of  the  Brave  and  the  Land  of  the  Jap." 

"The  Ideal  Newspaper,"  about  which  George 
Kocserha  talked,  is  one  that  represents  whole- 
some   news,    not    scandals,    murders,    thefts.      It 


is  an  authority  on  every  statement  it  makes, 
presenting  no  views  which  are  not  supported  by 
facts.  Its  advertisements  are  carefully  examined 
so  that  the  public  is  protected  from  swindlers. 
It  should  be  written  in  the  English  language, 
containing  patriotic  statements  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  protect  the  Constitution  and 
traditions  of  the  people. 

The  music,  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orches- 
tra and  Quartet,  received  almost  as  much  com- 
mendation as  the  speakers  themselves.  Many 
persons  considered  that  the  whole  affair  brought 
vast  credit  upon  the  Institution  and  the  work 
being  done  here.  J.  E.  U. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


HARRY  C.  WILLIAN 


Harry*  and  Mabel  Willian. 

'^U^^^C.  Willian,  one  of  the  early  arrivals 
at  'Evefgre^fif^  was  born  in  1892  in  Buffalo, 
Kentucky.  After  graduating  at  the  East  Lynn 
College  in  his  home  town,  he  attended  the 
State  University  for  one  year.     For  several  years 

♦Totally  blind. 


after  this  he  traveled  for  a  stove  manufacturing 
concern  in  St.  Louis,  and  later  he  sold  insurance 
in  and  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Willian  entered  the  army  in  September,  1917, 
and  commenced  his  training  at  Camp  Taylor, 
Kentucky.  Eight  months  later  his  sight  began  to 
fail  and  after  an  unsuccessful  operation  at  the 
Camp  Hospital,  he  became  totally  blind.  In  July, 

1918,  he  came  to  Evergreen  and  soon  manifested 
a  desire  to  give  his  attention  to  studying  insur- 
ance. At  that  time,  no  provision  had  been  made 
whereby  relatives  of  the  blind  soldiers  who  had 
come  to  "General  Hospital  No.  7"^  as  it  was 
then  known,  could  live  at  the  institution.  In 
the  fall  of  1918,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  opened  a  house  in  Baltimore  for  the  rela- 
tives of  the  men,  and  Willian's  sister.  Miss 
Mabel  Willian,  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  to 
Baltimore  to  study  with  her  brother.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  her  to  enter  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  offices  in  the  city,  and  in  May, 

1919,  Harry  and  Mabel  Willian  became  official- 
ly connected  with  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  Jersey,  making  their 
headquarters   in  Baltimore. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Willian  does  not  enjoy 
the  best  of  health,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
be  inactive.  During  the  summer,  they  returned 
to  their  home  for  a  prolonged  vacation.  Since 
leaving  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
they  have  had  little  more  than  four  months  of 
actual  work,  but  during  (his  period  they  have 
written  approximately  $100,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance, which  is  a  most  creditable  beginning.      C. 
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WILLIAM  H.  ZIMMERMAN 


William  H.  Zimmerman* 

One  of  the  first  men  to  come  to  Evergreen 
and  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  as  the  result  of  his  work  and 
training  at  Evergreen  is  William  H.  Zimmer- 
man. Few  students  of  the  school  have  been  so 
long  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, and  none  holds  a  higher  place  in  the 
respect  and  affection  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Sgt.  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Missouri,  August 
22,  1884,  but  removed  when  very  young  with  his 
parents  to  Texas.  Here  he  began  his  school 
work^  which  was  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
his  parents  to  California.  While  in  the  latter 
State,  he  completed  his  grammar  school  educa- 
tion, and  had  a  few  years'  work  in  high  school. 
He  did  not  finish  high  school,  however,  but  went 
to  work  with  a  railroad  company.  This  work 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  earthquake  at 
San  Francisco  in  1906,  and  provided  an  experi- 
ence which  he  well  remembers. 

Four  years  later,  Zimmerman  joined  the  army. 
He  was  soon  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  he  "soldiered"  for  five  years.  Interest- 
ing experiences  were  in  store  for  him  here  also, 

*TotaIly  blind. 


including  the  big  Manila  fire  and  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano.  Leaving  the  Tropics  late  in  1915, 
he  returned  with  his  unit  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  stationed  In  California  until  Poncho 
Villa  raided  the  town  of  Columbus,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  then  with  other  soldiers  he  was  sent 
to  Columbus.  After  a  year  at  Columbus,  in 
Camp  Furlong,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
His  stay  here  was  short,  however,  as  he  received 
orders  in  a  few  days  to  report  to  New  York 
Arsenal.  It  was  not  long  until  he  found  himself 
with  the   American   troops   in   France. 

Zimmerman  was  stationed  with  the  ordnance 
department  of  the  army,  and  in  November,  1917, 
while  he  was  driving  an  automobile  carrying 
munitions  to  the  front  he  received  severe  in- 
juries. The  machine  skidded,  turning  over  and 
pinning  Zimmerman  underneath.  He  received 
a  number  of  fractured  bones  and  internal  In- 
juries. A  hemorrhage  of  the  optic  arteries  re- 
sulted,  and  total  blindness  developed. 

Zimmerman's  experience  with  blind  men 
before  the  war  was  very  limited.  In  fact,  he 
had  seen  them  only  on  street  corners  begging 
or  selling  shoe  strings,  and  he  registered  an 
early  and  vehement  protest  against  this  mode  of 
earning  a  living.  Early  in  1918,  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
was  sent  to  Evergreen.  Here  with  the  help  of 
the  directors  and  teachers,  all  possible  methods 
of  earning  a  livelihood  were  considered.  The 
possibility  of  becoming  a  masseur  was  suggested 
am.ong  others,  and,  after  having  a  talk  with 
a  good  masseur,  Zimmerman  decided  to  take 
up  the  work.  A  thorough  course  at  Evergreen 
was  arranged,  and  the  further  he  went  Into  the 
subject  the  better  he  liked  It.  To  make  a  long, 
story  short,  he  received  a  diploma  in  June,  1919, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed  Recon- 
struction Aid  by  the  Government.  Through  his 
work  at  Fort  McHenry,  he  has  helped  many  a 
wounded  soldier  back  to  health  and  usefulness, 
and  is  still  hard  at  the  same  task. 

Sgt.  Zimmerman  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Duffy,  of  Baltimore,  on  November   10,   1919. 

Whatever  he  has  accomplished  or  hopes  to 
accomplish,  he  attributes  to  his  philosophy'  of 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  matters. 
There  may  be  a  cloud  so  dark  and  thick  that  it 
hasn't  a  silver  lining,  but  so  far  Zimmerman 
has  failed  to  find  any  clouds  of  this  nature,  and 
if  an  expert  masseur  can't  straighten  the  crinkles 
in  a  dark  cloud,  who  can?  A.  M.  W. 
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Victory  Shop  No.  2,  Perryville,  Md. 


Can  a  blind  man  suc- 
ceed in  business?  This 
is  the  subject  of  many 
a  discussion  among  inter- 
ested workers  for  the 
blind.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
being  answered  at  Perry- 
ville,  Maryland.  Harvey 
E.  Gilbert,  a  veteran  of 
Soissons,  opened  the  shop 
on  Saturday,  December  6, 
1919.  A  heavy  snowfall 
greeted  him;  so  did  about 
two  hundred  persons  who 
left  behind  $157  and  took 
merchandise  and  a  hand- 
some souvenir  home. 

The  store  is  similar 
to  Evergreen  Victory 
Shop    No.    I,    located    at 


the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  about 
twice  the  stock,  a  fairly 
complete  line  of  tobacco, 
candy,  stationery  and  toi- 
let articles.  During  the 
holiday,  Christmas  toys 
and  notions  were  handled 
and  sold  and  found  a 
ready  market. 

The  line  is  a  very  com- 
plete one  for  a  blind  man 
to  operate.  Mr.  Gilbert 
took  care  of  the  tobacco 
and  candy  section  dur- 
ing the  early  rush,  and 
his  competent  wife  sold 
the  other  articles.  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  his  wife 
are       persistent,       hard- 


Harvey    E.     Gilbert* 


working  and  thoroughly  reliable  people  who 
will  make  good  whatever  the  difficulties.  The 
industry  he  shows  in  making  use  of  Braille  is 
very  inspiring.  He  has  Brailled  practically 
every  shelf  of  his  stock  and  constantly  goes  over 
it  to  note  the  goods  he  needs  to  order. 

While  the  store  is  built  to  facilitate  the  finding 


of  articles  readily  by  means  of  their  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  bins,  lockers  and  on  certain 
shelves,  it  is  indicative  of  what  can  be  done 
in  retail  selling  in  various  lines.  There  are 
two  things  necessary — a  store  with  some  special 
fixtures,  and  a  man  with  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. J.  P.  H. 
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MRS.  NEWTON  D.  BAKER'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

"Braille  watches"  were  among  the  ftrst  things 
given  to  the  blind  soldiers  when  they  returned 
to  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  provided  the  first 
seventy-five  men  who  came  to  Everi^reen  with 
Wahham  watches  with  the  faces  embossed  so 
that  they  could  tell  the  time  by  the  sense  of 
touch.       The     only     difference     between     these 

p"^~"~~watches  and  those  used  by  the  seeing  is  that  the 
crystals  are  removed,  the  hands  made  of  gold, 
to  avoid  rusting,  and  at  the  top  of  each  figure  a 
single  dot  is  placed,  which  can  be  readily   felt 

s.,_^  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  ~' 

^*"*^V4^hen  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  visited  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  February,  1919, 
he  attended  a  dinner  in  Washington  given  in  his 
honor  by  Dr.  (then  Colonel)  James  Bordley. 
Among  those  present  at  this  function  were  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Sir  Arthur  referred  to  the  fact  that  such  watches 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  men  at  St.  Dunstans, 
and  Mrs.  Baker  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  suggestion  that  when  her  friend,  Mrs.  Her- 
man Frasch,  gave  her  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
handicapped  men,  she  bought  some  "Braille 
watches"  for  the  blind  soldiers.  On  February 
14th  Mrs.  Baker  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  gave  the  watches  to  those 
who  had  not  already  received  them  from  the 
Red  Cross.  Instead  of  making  an  address  to 
the  assembled  students  and  staff,  Mrs.  Baker 
gave  an  impromptu  vocal  recital.  All  were 
delighted  with  her  pleasing  voice  and  attractive 
personality. 

R.   C.   I.  B.  IN   MOVIES. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
moving-picture  record  of  the  work  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  films  were  made  when  the  work  was  so 
recently  organized  that  the  pictures  were  not 
truly  representative.  In  February,  1920,  the 
Bureau  of  Pictures  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
arranged  to  have  a  film  made,  and  every  ac- 
tivity of  the  Institute  has  been  reproduced  with 
great  care,  so  that  an  accurate  pictorial  record 
can  be  preserved  of  this  institution.  When  com- 
pleted the  films  will  be  distributed  through  Red 
Cross  agencies. 


EVERGREEN 
By    Amy   Keown    Halfpenny 

At  Evergreen,  where  dwell  the  men 

Who  looked  upon  the  face  of  war 

And  then  returned  to  see  no  more. 

The  calm  of  peace  has  fallen  now. 

The  dread  of  darkness  is  dispelled, 

And  through  the  gloom  a  light  now  shines^ 

The   light  of  Hope  that  life   still   holds 

Some  further  duty  unfulfilled. 

That  God  expects  some  service  yet 

From  those  whom  war  has  caused  to  walk 

Within  the  shadow  evermore. 

Editor's  Note.— Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  the  writer 
of  the  above  poem,  is  totally  blind.  After 
graduating  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  West  Chester  State  Nor- 
mal School,  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  former 
institution  and  later  the  secretary  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Halfpenny  visited  Evergreen  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  and  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  as  a  teacher  in  September,  1919. 
It  was  the  contrast  in  the  atmosphere  upon 
these  two  occasions  which  inspired  the  above 
poem.  Miss  Halfpenny's  vivid  picture  of  her 
two  visits  is  given  below: 

"On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1918,  I 
visited  Evergreen.  Just  as  I  entered  the  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  all  the  bells  and  whistles  of 
Baltimore  seemed  to  be  let  loose.  Aeroplanes 
whirred  overhead,  scattering  literature  through- 
out the  city,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  An  atmosphere 
of  war  enveloped  me  as  I  passed  the  guard  and 
encountered  uniformed  men  on  every  side  on 
the  way  to  General  Hospital  Number  7.  Here, 
men  with  bandaged  eyes  moved  about  with  timid 
steps.  In  another  building,  a  few  men  played 
at  going  to  school,  as  children  fill  their  empty 
hours  with  pleasant  pastime.  At  the  Red  Cross 
House,  sick  men  lounged  about,  or  waited  im- 
patiently for  interviews  with  officers.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  uncertainty,  unrest,  resistance  to 
restraint.  The  spirit  of  war  prevailed,  and  the 
blinded  soldier  was  still  its  victim. 

"A  year  later,  when  I  returned  to  Evergreen 
as  a  teacher,  a  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place.  Instead  of  a  hospital,  I  found  a  school. 
Men  who  had  been  passive  Invalids  had  become 
eager  students.  Uniforms  had  given  place  to 
civilian  clothes;  army  regulations  to  Red  Cross 
guardianship;  war  had  passed,  and  peace  had 
dawned,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  determination 
to  return  to  useful  fields  of  endeavor.  To  many, 
there  had  been  a  parting  of  the  ways — a  turning 
of  the  current  of  life  into  a  new  channel — but 
just  as  they  had  conquered  the  Hun  they  want 
now  to  conquer  the  handicap  which  war  had 
placed  upon  them." 
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Braille  Books  For  Evergreen 


Shortly  before  the  re-education  of  the  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  was  commenced, 
workers  for  the  blind  in  America  had  agreed 
to  adopt  Braille,  grade  one  and  a  half,  as  the 
standard  system  for  use  in  this  country.  It  was 
recognized  by  all  interested  in  the  work  at 
Evergreen  that  special  eiforts  would  have  to  be 
made  if  the  men  were  to  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter  in  the  recently  adopted 
type. 


unteer  copyists  in  Braille.  It  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  run  my  fingers  over  the  neatly 
copied  pages  of  'Getting  Even'  and  'A  Mes- 
sage to  Garcia.'  All  manuscript  is  proof  read 
in  the  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
by  blind  helpers.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  blind  secre- 
tary; Miss  Susie  I.  Duffy,  and  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Stone,  blind  proof-readers,  engaged  in  their 
work.     Among  contributions  received  is  a  quar- 


Copyi-ight  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  luhere  books  for  the  blind  soldiers  are  proof-read 


Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who  has  supervised  the  library  work 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  the 
beginning,  immediately  planned  to  secure  as 
much  material  as  possible  in  grade  one  and  a 
half. 

Volunteers  were  enlisted  and  directed,  and 
today  about  three  hundred  women  and  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  transcribing  current 
and  standard  literature.  Seventeen  thousand 
pages,  making  about  four  hundred  volumes, 
have  been  produced. 

Volunteers  have  been  zealous  and  untiring  in 
their  service.  Transcribing  is  exacting  work, 
and  our  workers  have  co-operated  to  maintain 
a  high  standard.  Helen  Keller  says'  "I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  accuracy  shown  by  vol- 


terly  magazine  compiled  and  Brailled  for  Ever- 
green. 

Red  Cross  Braille  clubs  are  working  in  Chi- 
cago, Providence,  R.  I.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Women 
Volunteers  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  Pittsburgh 
Braille  Society,  the  Braille  Club  of  Bennington, 
Vt,  and  a  club  of  Braille  copyists  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  also  contributed.  In  addition  to 
these,  individual  workers  scattered  throughout 
the  States  are  transcribing. 

Through  the  American  Library  Association, 
forty  books  have  been  machine  embossed  and 
about  twenty  more  are  "in  press."  Funds  to 
aid  this  work  have  been  contributed  by  au- 
thors, many  of  whom  have  financed  the  Brail- 
ling  of  something  from  their  writings.  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Irvin  Cobb,  Edith  Wharton, 
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Anne  Sedgewick,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  others 
meet  the  cost  of  Brailling  selections  from  their 
writings. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  pays  the  cost  of  embossing  "A 
Lover  of  Music"  and  "The  Mansion"  ;  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews,  "A  Good  Samaritan." 
Edward  Peple  gives  his  "Night  Out,"  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Macafee,  her  book  on  "Massage."  Grace 
Richmond  meets  the  expense  of  Brailling  "Red 
Pepper  Burns."  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Frank 
Crane,  Montague  Glass,  Holworthy  Hall,  Al- 
bert Payson  Terhune  and  Jack  Lait  have  sent 
checks  to  Braille  selected  writings  of  theirs. 
Mrs.  Jack  London  has  embossed  Mr.  London's 
"Love  of  Life";  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  her  hus- 


band's book,  "A  Day  With  Father."  The  Sun- 
shine Hut  has  given  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by 
Russell  H.  Conwell.  The  Daughters  of  Ohio, 
in  New  York  State,  a  modern  novel ;  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union,  a  number 
of  texts  and  needed  books.  The  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  meet  the 
production  cost  of  one  of  their  publications.  The 
National  American  Red  Cross  have  supple- 
mented incoming  funds  for  the  Brailling  of 
texts  on  poultry  raising,  massage,  etc. 

The  American  Library  Association  co-operates 
with  all  these  donors  by  paying  the  cost  of 
printing  and  binding  as  many  copies  of  each 
work  as  are  needed  at  Evergreen. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


JAMES  F.  RIDDERVOLD, 
324th   Infantry. 


James  Frique  Riddevold  was  born  at  Tuns- 
berg,  Norway,  June  6,  1890,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  town.  He  received  a  high  school 
and  technical  college  education  in  Christiania, 
and- at  the  age  of  19  came  to  America.  He  was 
employed  as  a  surveyor  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  with  Mexico 
in  1913,  Riddervold  joined  the  army  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  service  in  Texas  and 
later  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  landed  February 
28,  1914.  After  serving  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  and  near  Vera  Cruz,  he  returned  with  his 
regiment  to  Galveston  in  November,  1915.  The 
round  of  army  duties  occupied  his  time  until 
the  spring  of  1917^  when  the  United  States  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  Germany. 

From  Texas,  Riddervold  was  sent  to  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  among  those 
chosen  to  form  a  new  outfit,  the  58th  Infantry, 
with  which  he  went  to  Camp  Green,  North 
Carolina.  From  Camp  Green,  the  58th  was 
ordered  to  France,  but  Riddervold  was  left  be- 
hind on  account  of  illness,  and  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  324th  Infantry.  With  his  new  organi- 
zation he  embarked  for  France  August  5,  1918. 
Before  the  end  of  September,  RIddervoId's  regi- 
ment had  been  assigned  to  a  sector  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  first  in  reserve  and  later  in  the  front- 
line trenches.  At  this  point  the  German  lines 
were  some  50  yards  distant  from  the  324th. 
It  proved  to  be  a  rather  quiet  sector,  and  only  a 
few  of  his  Division  were  killed.  After  21  days 
in  this  sector,  the  324th  was  sent  to  a  rest  camp, 


»|^| 

and  after  ten  days  they  were  ordered  up  to 
the  Verdun  front,  where  Riddervold  went 
over  the  top  with  his  company  on  the  9th 
of  November — two  days  before  the  armistice — 
and  he  was  wounded  after  advancing  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  through  barbed  wire,  mud, 
gas  and  other  obstacles. 

After  being  wounded,   Riddervold  was  taken 
to  a  dressing  station  and  from  there  he  was  sent 
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to  an  evacuation  hospital.  Later  he  went  to 
Base  Hospital  No.  60,  then  No.  46,  and  still 
later  to  Savenay.  From  Savenay,  he  came  home 
by  wa}-  of  Brest,  arriving  in  America  in  March, 
1919. 

Riddervold  entered  Evergreen  April  10,  1919. 
During  the  summer  he  returned  to  Norway, 
making  the  trip  alone.  He  states  that  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  he  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  by  this  journey  that  he 
learned  early  in  his  handicapped  condition  to 
adjust  himself  to  total  blindness.  This  fall, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  after  completing  his  instruction 
in  Braille,  typewriting,  English  composition,  etc., 
he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  study  problems 
connected  with  foreign  commerce,  a  very  natural 
inclination,  because  both  his  father  and  brother 


are  engaged  in  this  business.  Wishing  to  pre- 
pare himself  more  practically  for  such  work, 
steps  were  taken  for  his  admission  to  Harvard 
University,  where  he  is  now  further  perfecting 
himself  for  this  calling. 

In  a  recent  letter  Riddervold  states  that  he  Is 
enjoying  his  work  at  the  university;  he  also 
sends  his  word  of  warning  to  his  former  asso- 
ciates: "Of  course  I  miss  Evergreen;  anybody 
will,  who  has  spent  any  length  of  time  there. 
One  bad  idea  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  some 
of  the  men ;  they  seem  to  think  that  because  they 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their  sight, 
the  world  should  lie  at  their  feet.  The  sooner 
they  get  that  out  of  their  heads,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them  and  for  others  with  whom  they 

come  into  contact."  .    at   ttt 

A.  M.  W. 


ERNEST  BAYLIS'3. 
Company  L,  47th  Infantry,  Medical  Corps. 


One  of  the  men  to  complete  training  in  in- 
dustrial work  is  Ernest  Bayliss.  He  comes  from 
Detroit,  the  great  manufactu'-ing  center,  and 
since  he  had  worked  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment before  entering  the  service,  it  was  made 
possible  for  him  to  go  back  to  factory  work. 

Ernest  Bayliss  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, January  12,  1892.  His  family  later  came 
to  this  country  and  made  Detroit  their  home. 
This  city  offered  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Bayliss 
to  find  employment,  his  first  position  being  that 
of  stock  clerk  with  the  King  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. He  later  held  a  similar  position  with 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  while  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  operating  a  label- 
cutting  machine  in  the  employ  of  a  large  drug 
manufacturer,  nameh',  Frederick  Stearn  &  Com- 
pany. 

On  March  5,  1918,  Mr.  Bayliss  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  Company  L,  47th  Infantry 
of  the  Medical  Corps.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
on  the  battle  front  in  France  helping  to  keep 
back  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.  At  Verdun 
in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  high-explosive  shell.  The  broken 
particles  destroyed  his  vision  and  inflicted  sev- 
eral other  severe  wounds,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  he  would  never  be  able  to 
walk.  But  with  all  this,  Bayliss  kept  a  cheerful 
attitude,  which  had  much  to  do  with  his  gradual 
recovery  at  General  Hospital  No.  7. 

When  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
learned  what  work  Bayliss  had  been  doing  pre- 


vious to  his  enlistment,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
with  his  former  employer.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  company  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  plant  to  determine  what  job  could  be  done 
by  a  blind  man.  In  the  meantime  Baj'liss  was 
given  training  in  Braille,  typewriting,  wood- 
working, English,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
would  fit  him  to  live  a  normal  life. 

The  job  determined  upon  for  Baylis<5  was  the 
operation  of  a  machine  used  to  dry  the  inside  of 
bottles.  A  wooden  model  of  the  machine  was 
constructed  at  the  institute  and.  from  drawings 
and  photographs,  together  with  special  convey- 
ors and  trays  to  facilitate  in  iiandling  the  bot- 
tles. The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
model  is  shown  in  the  photograph. 

The  special  training  Mr.  Bayliss  was  given  on 
this  machine  enabled  him  to  become  very  pro- 
ficient in  handling  the  bottles.  Accurate  time 
studies  of  this  operation  were  nade,  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  the  work  without  unnecessary 
motion.  An  indication  of  his  increased  effi- 
ciency is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
few  days  he  worked  he  handled  on  an  average 
of  500  bottles  an  hour;  after  the  equivalent  of 
two  months'  training  he  handled  consistently 
1,350  botles  an  hour. 

When  he  had  reached  this  degree  of  profi- 
ciency the  Stearn  Company  were  notified  and  the 
vice-president  wrote  that  this  operation  would 
be  very  satisfactory  and  that  the  work  was  pay- 
ing fifty  cents  an  hour.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  Mr.  Bayliss  to  take  up  his  work  in  De- 
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Ernest    Buyliss    v-'orking    upon    the    instruction   model  of  the  drying  machine  at  the  Institute 


cember,  1918.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  insti- 
tute staff  spent  a  week  with  him  in  Detroit  to 
see  that  ever3'thing  was  in  readiness  for  the 
work-  The  first  day  in  the  plant  Mr.  Bayliss 
demonstrated  that  he  could  do  ihe  w^rk  faster 
than  any  other  operator  that  had  workrd  at  the 
machine,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  been  defi- 
nitely trained  for  a  definite  job.  His  work  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  management  of  the  company,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  paragraph  which  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager: 


"Our  welfare  man  was  with  Mr.  Bayliss  part 
of  each  day,  and  he  reports  to  me  that  his  work 
was  most  satisfactory;  that  all  the  employes 
throughout  the  building  were  much  interested 
in  him;  in  fact,  they  would  go  through  that  de- 
partment for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  him 
work  and  to  exchange  a  word  with  him.  We 
were  glad  to  have  him,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  doing  his  work  efficiently  and  that  we  felt 
that  he  was  a  part  of  our  organization  and  was 
needed  here." 

Mr.  Bayliss  worked  at  the  Stearns  plant  for 
some  weeks,  but  at  the  present  time  he  is  visiting 
his  brother  on  a  farm  in  California.  J.  E.  H. 


Are  You  on  Our  Mailing  List?         Story  of  Evergreen  in  Pictures. 


To  whom  shall  the  E'ver green  Revienxj  be  sent? 
This  question  very  naturally  confronts  the  man- 
agement even  before  the  Review  was  ready  for 
distribution.  The  magazine  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  special  contribution  and,  as  this  fund 
is  limited,  the  size  of  the  magazine  and  its  cir- 
culation will  have  to  be  limited.  Nevertheless 
we  wish  to  send  it  to  all  those  who  would  like 
to  receive  it.  Those  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  retained  upon  our  mailing  list  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Editor,  Evergreen  Review, 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Box  588,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


From  the  time  the  first  soldiers  arrived  at 
Evergreen  a  photographic  record  of  their  work 
has  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Today,  the  history  of  the  Institution  ex- 
ists in  a  series  of  self-explanatory  photographs. 
In  response  to  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  copies  of  these  pictures,  a  set  of  32  post 
cards,  with  an  account  of  the  activity  shown 
in  each  illustration,  has  been  printed.  These 
cards  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desir- 
ing the  same  for  40  cents  (postpaid).  Please 
send  two-cent  stamps  for  the  pictures. 
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Business  English  at  the  Institute 


The  aim  of  the  English  course  is  fundamen- 
tally to  teach  the  student  how  to  write  letters — 
letters  that  are  neat  in  appearance,  grammatical 
ill  expression,  and  forceful,  conv'nciiig  and  orig- 
inal in  content.  The  fulfilment  of  this  aim  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
student  remains  in  residence.  The  full  course 
requires  almost  nine  months  for  completion,  in 
which  time  most  students  can  achieve  the  ability 
to  write  good  letters. 

However,  many  students  are  unable,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  remain  at  the  Institute  for  the 
full  English  course.  For  such  men,  a  special 
concentrated  course  has  been  prepared,  covering 
about  three  months.  The  student  in  this  course 
learns    the    conventionalities    of    letter    writing 


the  forms,  and  the  correction  of  a  few  of  the 
more  common  mistakes. 

The  class  works  on  the  typewriter,  as  is  noted 
in  the  illustration.  In  this  way  the  student 
learns  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position. The  typewriter  makes  possible  one 
great  aim  in  teaching — namely,  to  keep  all  of 
the  students  busy  most  of  the  tiiiie. 

The  purpose  of  the  English  department  is, 
then,  to  supplement  each  student's  vocation.  This 
purpose  is  dominant  both  in  the  plans  of  the 
courses  and  in  .classroom  practice-  In  other 
words,  the  English  department  aims  to  give  to 
the  student  what  study  his  vocation  cannot  give 
— ability  to  speak  and  write  respectably,  to  think 
more  clearly,  and  thereby  to  carry  on  his  voca- 
tion more  successfully.  J.  E.  U. 


If  you  wish  to  have  the  EVERGREEN  REVIEW  sent  to 
you  regularly,  please  notify  the  Editor,  Evergreen  Review, 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Box  588,  Baltimore,  cTWd, 
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Helen  Keller's  Address  at  Evergreen 

February  25,   1919 


Editor's  Note  : — The  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
to  Baltimore  in  her  recent  vaudeville  engage- 
ment, recalled  their  visit  to  Evergreen  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1919.  All  of  those  who  met  the  ladies 
on  their  first  visit  here  were  naturally  anxious 
to  see  them  again,  and  Miss  Keller  very  gener- 
ouslj^  made  arrangements  for  the  students  and 
staff  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
be  present  at  one  of  their  matinee  performances 
at  the  Maryland  Theatre.  The  short  message 
which  Miss  Keller  gave  to  the  audience  on  that 
occasion  was  redolent  of  the  same  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  sincere  faith  which  impressed 
those  who  heard  her  at  Evergreen  last  year. 
Inasmuch  as  this  talk  at  Evergreen  has  not  been 
printed  and  has  been  requested  by  a  good  many 
of  Miss  Keller's  friends,  we  are  giving  it  to  our 
readers  in  this  issue. 

Dear  Boys: 

It  is  jolly  to  be  here  in  this  beautiful  place. 
How  appropriately  it  is  named  "Evergreen." 
It  symbolizes  so  fittingly  the  evergreen  hope  and 
courage  with  which  you  are  facing  the  storms 
of  destiny.  And  it  is  good  to  see  all  you  are 
accomplishing.  I  am  united  to  you  by  at  least 
forty  different  circumstances,  so  you  can't  help 
listening  to  me.  You  can't  turn  away  your  heads 
and  mutter:  "What  can  she  know  about  the 
things  a  blind  man  can  do?"  I  have  been  over 
every  step  of  the  road  you  are  starting  upon ;  I 
have  roughed  it  and  knocked  it  and  butted  it  a 
good  many  years — more  years  than  I  am  willing 
to  own  to — and  I  can  testify  that  a  blind  man 
can  take  part  in  the  work  and  the  play  of  the 
world  and  get  a  mighty  good  time  out  of  it,  too. 

Losing  one's  sight  isn't  the  pleasantest  thing 
that  can  happen  to  one.  The  hardest  part  of  it 
is  loss  of  personal  liberty.  I,  for  one,  shall 
know  how  to  appreciate  that  when  I  get  it  back 
up  there.  Being  blind  is  a  difficult  enterprise, 
no  matter  how  bravely  one  may  view  it.  It  is 
a  violent  shock  to  be  snatched  from  the  solid 
earth,  down  the  dark  waters  of  the  years  and  set 
adrift.  I  suppose  you  have  wondered  when 
some  people  with  perfectly  good  eyes  have  paint- 
ed your  future  in  glowing  colors,  why  they 
didn't  get  their  own  eyes  put  out  in  order  to 
have  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  happiness  as  a 
blind  man. 

But,  all  the  same,  we  have  compensations  that 
such  complacent  persons  never  dream  of.    Blind- 


ness takes  us  out  of  the  turmoil  of  life  and  gives 
us  leisure  to  think  and  get  acquainted  with  our- 
selves and  enjoy  things  we  neglected  in  the  ex- 
citement and  nervous  strain  of  earning  a  living. 
Many  people  never  stop  to  think  what  life  means. 
They  hurry  and  scurry,  they  run  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth,  exploring  the  paths  that  lead  nowhere. 
They  waste  their  energies  in  futile  attempts  that 
gain  nothing.  Not  until  Fate  or  Destiny  or  some 
one  else  gves  them  a  hard  knock  do  they  learn 
to  look  within  themselves  for  happiness.  Life  is 
made  up  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  long  run 
we  all  get  that  which  is  coming  to  us.  There 
are  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  failures 
on  every  side.  It  is  up  to  us  to  meet  them  un- 
flinchingly. If  we  don't  make  the  most  of  our- 
selves, how  can  we  expect  to  be  made  much  of 
by  others?  You'll  be  astonished  to  find  how  the 
bugbears  that  stalk  in  your  path  will  side-step 
when  you  march  quickly  upon  them  with  a  smil- 
ing face.  I  tell  you  that,  though  deaf  and  blind, 
I  get  more  fun  out  of  life  than  a  lot  of  people 
I  know  who  think  they  see  but  who  are  as  blind 
as  bats  when  they  come  out  in  the  sunlight  of 
truth  and  understanding. 

When  we  lose  one  or  more  senses  we  are  not 
given  a  mystical  or  sixth  or  seventh  sense.  But 
we  can  train  and  cultivate  the  remaining  senses 
so  that  they  become  more  efficient  and  depend- 
able. Touch  and  hearing  have  powers  of  which 
most  seeing  people  remain  always  in  ignorance. 
With  minds  alert  and  hearts  courageous  we 
shall  find  plenty  of  interestng  adventures  in 
Darkland,  energy  to  set  off  and  perseverance  to 
continue.  These  are  the  two  things  needed,  the 
adventures  for  championship,  for  instance. 
Brought  together  in  this  quiet  place,  what  sur- 
prising discoveries  you  must  make  about  your- 
selves and  each  other.  And  there  is  a  whole 
world  of  adventure  in  books — wonderful,  excit- 
ing adventures  that  perhaps  you  would  never 
have  experienced  if  you  hadn't  come  here. 

I  am  not  saying  that  you  will  never  feel  rest- 
less or  lonely  or  cheated-  You  will.  Every 
one  has  his  moods  when  his  thoughts  are  the 
color  of  indigo.  When  you  feel  like  that  console 
yourselves  with  work,  get  busy,  put  your  mind 
on  the  job  in  hand.    When  the  mind  bends  glad- 
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ly  to  a  task  and  the  hand  has  to  keep  up  with 
the  eager  spirit,  one  feels  in  love  with  life  and 
in  tune  with  the  universe  and  misfortune  loses 
its  sting. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Every 
triumph  you  win  will  help  other  fellows  who 
are  handicapped  to  make  good.  You  have  been 
soldiers  of  the  New  Freedom  that  shall  sweep 
away  all  t>'rannies  from  the  earth.  Now  you  are 
soldiers  in  battle  that  shall   some   day  free  the 


lives,  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate 
from  an  intolerable  fate.  Your  greatest  victory 
shall  be  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  capabilities.  I  wish  you  all  God 
speed.  Now  I  will  finish  with  a  quotation  that 
I  like  very  much: 

"Had  we  but  strength  to  take  our  lives  between 
our  hands  and  shake  them  free  from  all  this  dull 
world's  stupid  tyranny,  what  master  works  of 
living  we  might  be!" 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 

ROY    MASON    CHAPMAN 
Company   E,   314th   Engineers- 


Roy  M.  Chapman  first  saw  the  light  on  April 
29,  1895,  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  he 
spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived his  grammar  school  education  here  and 
later  attended  the  Grand  Junction  High  School. 
At  twenty,  he  became  connected  with  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  Railway  Company,  but  resigned 
after  some  fifteen  months  to  go  with  the  La 
Court  Hotel  in  Grand  Junction.  Still  later,  he 
accepted  a  position  with  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  after  which  he  took  a  business  course 
in  the  Hoel  Business  College  in  Grand  Junction. 

Peace-time  duties  were  laid  aside,  however, 
on  April  27,  1918,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Company  E,  314th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  which 
was  then  in  training  at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 
After  about  one  month  of  service  here,  Chapman 
went  with  his  company  to  Hoboken,  which  was 
the  first  stage  of  a  trip  which  soon  included 
Liverpool, Winchester,  and  Camp  Winnall  Down, 
England.  The  nex  t  stop  was  Cherbourgh, 
France,  and  after  a  short  time  Chapman  and 
his  company  were  in  training  at  Humberville. 
One  month  was  spent  at  Humberville,  and  then 
they  moved  to  Minorville  in  the  Toule  sector. 
Detail  work  in  the  front-line  trenches  consumed 
another  month,  and  a  further  move  was  made 
about  September  i  to  Noviant.  On  September 
II,  Chapman  with  others  formed  a  wire-cutting 
detail  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front  for  the  35Sth  In- 
fantry. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive  oc- 
cured  on  September  12.  Chapman  and  his 
fellows  went  over  the  top  about  5  o'clock  this 
morning,  cutting  through  three  lines  of  wire. 
About  half  past  five,  while  Chapman  and  two 
other  men  were  in  an  old  trench,  a  high  explo- 
sive shell  came,  killing  one  of  the  men,  injuring 
Chapman's  left  ear  and  both  of  his  eyes,  leaving 
the  third  man  to  escape  without  a  scratch.  Chap- 
man lay  there  until  about  10.30  o'clock,  when  he 


was  picked  up  by  litter-bearers  and  carried  to 
a  first-aid  station.  Here  he  received  treatment, 
after  which  he  was  taken  to  the  field  hospital 
near  Toule.  Chapman's  left  eye  was  removed 
here,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  for  a  month. 
On  September  13,  he  was  sent  to  Neuchateau, 
where  he  remained  for  a  week.  There  were 
100  wounded  German  prisoners  on  the  floor 
above  him,  and  he  retains  very  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  groans  and  other  sounds  which  came 
down  to  him  from  the  second  story.  After  leav- 
ing Neuchateau,  Chapman  spent  a  month  at  Base 
Hospital  No.  22,  near  Bordeaux,  and  while  there 
his  right  eye  was  removed  by  Major  Walker, 
the  famous  eye  specialist  of  Chicago.  In  this 
hospital,  Chapman  met  two  men  with  whom  he 
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Chapman,    Allen    &    Company's    Store,    Grand    Junction.   Colorado. 


was  afterward  to  be  associated  at  Evergreen — 
John  Brilliant  -^Ad  John  J.  Rapp. 

The  latter  part  of  October  saw  Chapman  at 
Base  Hospital  No.  8,  at  Savenay,  where  he  stay- 
ed for  nine  weeks.  Here  he  learned  that  he  was 
totally  blind,  and  here  also,  he  began  his  first 
lessons  in  Braille.  The  next  stopping-place  was 
St.  Nazaire,  which  proved  to  be  also  a  starting- 
place;  for,  on  December  21,  he  boarded  the  Prin- 
cess Matoka  and  sailed  with  3,500  wounded  sol- 
diers and  casual  troops  for  the  United  States. 
He  landed  at  Newport  News  on  New  Years' 
Eve,  1919.  His  travels  were  not  over,  however, 
for  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Debarkation  Kos- 
pital  No.  54,  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  This  jour- 
ney he  remembers  very  pleasantly  on  account  of 
the  excellent  treatment  he  received. 


Chapman  came  to  Evergreen  on  January  10 
with  twenty-eight  other  blinded  soldiers.  He  re- 
ceived a  furlough  on  January  24  and  then  went 
home  for  about  ten  weeks.  March  17  saw  him 
again  at  Evergreen  taking  up  his  work  in  Braille, 
typewriting,  music,  business  correspondence  and 
other  commercial  courses.  He  was  discharged 
May  21,  and  spent  the  summer  at  home,  return- 
ing to  Evergreen  in  September. 

On  January  15,  1920,  Chapman  and  Cecil  E. 
Allen,  whom  he  met  in  Savenay,  left  Evergreen 
for  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  they  have 
purchased  the  Hamilton  Book  Store.  On  Febru- 
ary I,  the  store  was  opened  to  the  public  under 
ttie  firm  name  of  Chapman,  Allen  &  Company, 
and  three  months  of  good  business  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise. 

A.  M.  W. 


CECIL     EDWARD      ALLEN 

Company   A,    38th    Infantry,    3rd    Division. 


Cecil  E.  Allen  was  born  in  Rome,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  26,  1892.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  had  two  years  in  the  High  School 
at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania.  After  leaving 
school,  he  worked  for  a  time  in  a  furniture  fac- 
tory in  the  same  town,  and  later  went  into  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business,  in  which 
he  remained  until  he  enlisted  in  1918. 

Allen  received  his  military  training  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  and  sailed  for  Europe  April  26. 
Shortly  after  reaching  France,  he  was  sent  to  the 


Marne  sector,  near  Chateau  Thierry.  On  July 
14,  his  division  went  into  action.  Allen  was 
in  the  front  line  in  all  the  engagements  of  his 
company,  sometimes  on  the  Vesle  River  and 
sometimes  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  finally  in  the 
Argonne.  He  went  over  the  top  the  last  time 
September  26  and  was  wounded  by  a  high  ex- 
plosive one-pound  shell. 

Allen  came  to  Evergreen  February  18,  1919, 
and  left  January  15,  1920,  having  specialized 
in    store    management.      He    has    considerable 
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vision  and  used  what  he  had  helpfully  among 
his  felloAvs.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  while  at  the  institution.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  September,  when 
a  branch  of  the  American  Legion  was  organized, 
Allen  was  elected  as  the  first  Commander  of 
Evergreen  Post,  No.  5,  and  he  was  also  chosen 
as  the  delegate  to  attend  the  First  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Legion,  when  it  met  in  Minne- 
apolis. As  a  youth,  Allen  was  an  esthusiastic 
bowler,  and  he  soon  became  a  leader  in  this 
form  of  recreation  at  the  institute.  When  he 
left  the  place,  he  held  the  highast  score  at  duck 
pins,  which  was  137,  and  this  record  has  still 
to  be  beaten. 

The  fact  that  Allen  had  about  five  years' 
experience  in  retail  selling,  naturally  prompted 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  store  management. 
He  met  his  present  partner,  Chapman,  at  the 
Debarkation  Hospital  in  France  and,  the  friend- 
ship then  formed  has  been  retained-  Today, 
we  have  the  firm  of  Chapman,  Allen  &  Com- 
pany, at  412  Main  Street,  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Leavitt,  the  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  at  the  Institution,  went  to  Colorado 
with  the  young  men  to  assist  them  in  starting 
their  new  enterprise.  Upon  his  return,  Mr. 
Leavitt  reports  that  they  have  made  a  very  satis- 


factory beginning  and  our  readers  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  excellent  appearance  of  their 
store    from   the    illustration   which   we    use. 


One  of  the  most  popular  sports  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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Giving  Our  Agricultural  Students  A  Boost 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  agricul- 
tural schools  have  had  to  face  in  the  past  is  the 
season  of  the  year  that  students  finish  their  work. 
If  these  schools  were  independent,  integral  units, 
there  would  be  no  trouble,  as  they  could  begin 
and  close  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  but 


We  firmly  believe  the  up-to-date  poultry  schools 
of  the  future  will,  sooner  or  later,  close  their 
years'  work  on  January  or  February  first. 

From  the  above  it  can  readily  be  seen  that, 
under  the  old  time  system  of  having  all  the  stu- 
dents  finish  their  course   in  June,   that  there   is 


A    MODEL    POULTRY    FARM. 

This  is  not  a  picture  taken  from  an  aeroplane,  but  i.  photograph  of  cardboard  models  made  to  scale,  showing 
a  good  arrangement  of  buildings  on  an  up-to-date  poultry  farm.  It  illustrates  how  the  sense  of  touch  is  substituted 
for  that  of  sight  in  studying  plans  and  equipment. 


they  are  usually  run  in  connection  with  or  as 
part  of  an  educational  institution  or  system  be- 
ginning in  September  and  closing  in  June.  This 
latter  date  is  a  very  poor  one  for  completing  an 
agricultural  course  and  is  particularly  true  of 
poultry  husbandry,  as  the  rush  season  is  just 
closing  and  one  of  slackness  beginning.  The 
student  who  is  seeking  a  position  on  a  poultry 
farm  will  have  hard  work  to  find  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  student  who  is  planning  to  oper- 
ate a  farm  of  his  own  will  find  it  too  late  to 
raise  pullets  with  which  to  fill  his  laying  houses 
the  following  fall.  Therefore,  the  best  time  to 
close  a  vocational  course  in  poultry  husbandry 
is  either  in  January  or  February,  at  which  time 
the  demand  for  help  is  the  greatest  and  the  con- 
ditions for  starting  ones  own  farm  are  the  best. 


very  apt  to  be  a  loss  of  something  like  six 
months  before  the  men  can  enter  upon  productive 
labor.  To  counteract  this  difficulty,  not  being 
able  to  control  the  time  of  entrance,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  made  provision  whereby  the  stu- 
dents can  raise  the  number  of  pullets  and  breed- 
ing males  they  will  need  to  start  operations  this 
summer  and  fall.  This  arrangement  is  very 
simple,  indeed.  In  order  to  furnish  facilities  for 
a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  operating  incu- 
bators and  brooders,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a 
large  number  of  chicks,  many  more  than  will  be 
needed  by  the  institution  this  fall  to  fill  our 
houses-  The  surplus  pullets  will  be  used  to 
stock  our  students'  farms  so  they  can  start  out 
without  lost  motion,  so  to  speak.     By  this  plan, 
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the  chicks  raised  here  will  serve  a  triple  pur- 
pose; furnish  practical  laboratory  work,  stimu- 
late interest,  and  start  the  men  off  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Prices  paid  for  the 
pullets  will  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  production 


requested  by  each  student  varies  from  50  to  300 
and  depends  upon  the  size  of  his  initial  opera- 
tions, present  or  early  prospective  housing  capa- 
cit}^,  and  the  distance  to  be  shipped.  All  have 
not  selected  the  same  breed  or  variety;   Rhode 


NATURAL    vs.    ARTIFICIAL    INCUBATORS. 

The  men  study  the  relative  merits  of  producing  "chicks"  by  natural  as  well  as  artificial  means.     In  this  picture 
we  see  a  group  of  students  investigating  the  progress  which  "Biddy"  is  making  in  her  efforts  to  beat  an  incubator. 


which  will  be  a  saving  to  the  men.  Again,  they 
will  be  getting  birds  of  exceptional  quality  and 
free  from  certain  diseases  which  are  found  in 
many  flocks. 

At  the  present  time,  it  looks  as  though  more 
than  one  thousand  pullets  will  be  raised  and 
purchased  by  our  students.  These  will  be  ship- 
ped to  them  as  soon  as  they  locate  or  reach  heme 
and  provide  facilities  for  housing.     The  number 


Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Brahmas  are  among  the  varieties  that  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  fancies.  The  plan  of  assisting 
the  students  in  securing  good  stock  and  starting 
their  home  work  on  a  productive  basis  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom,  but  we  believe 
the  results  of  this  co-operative  plan  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit.  J.  C.  G. 


ROSTER   OF   EVERGREEN    BABIES 

CATHERINE  FLORUS  RAPP November  14,  1919. 

BERNARD    "WARD,    JR February  27,    1920. 

CATHERINE  VERONICA  CURNAN March  5,  1920. 

CATHERINE  LOIS  McGUIRE March  16,  1920. 

DAVID   ARTHUR   CARVER March  20,  1920. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

When  Miss  Keller  was  in  Baltimore  last  month  and  was  asked  about  her  visit  to  the  Institute,  she 
replied:  "It  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences  of  my  life.  It  was  mspiring  to  see  the  work 
which  is  being  done  there,  and  the  courage  shown  by  the  blinded  soldiers  in  overcoming  the  greatest  dif- 
ficultes.  Those  fine  fellows  are  going  over  the  top  of  blindness  just  as  splendidly  as  they  went  over  the 
top  in  France." 
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General  Pershing^ s  Talk  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 
APRIL    13,    1920 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of  this 
great  school,  and  my  Comrades  of  the  great  war : 

It  is  distinctly  a  delight  to  go  over  this  school  and  to  see 
what  is  being  done  for  those  men  who  carry  with  them  the  indica- 
tions  of  having  offered  themselves  as  a  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  We  must  and  do  recognize  them  as  ex- 
amples of  splendid  conduct.  One  cannot  visit  an  institution  of  this 
character  and  see  the  men  here  without  feeling  uplifted  and  with- 
out  receiving  an  inspiration  from  what  they  are  doing. 

It  is  a  privilege,  indeed,  to  meet  those  who  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  work  and  who  are  carrying  it  on.  You  are 
certainly  performing  a  wonderful  service,  and  one  which  I,  myself, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  fully  and  deeply  appreciate. 

I  am  especially  glad,  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  to  meet  the 
men  who  so  fully  did  their  duty  abroad  as  did  you  men  in  this 
institution.  I  congraulate  you  on  your  fine  effort  to  prepare  your- 
selves for  further  duty  as  citizens.  I  can  only  remain  here  a  brief 
moment,  as  I  am  spending  but  a  few  hours  in  Baltimore  this  after- 
noon, but  I  shall  carry  away  with  me  a  very  great  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  of  gratitude  for  having  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  you  today  and  to  see  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  done 
here  by  the  men  who  so  nobly  aided  in  bringing  us  the  victory. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


P 

By  Grace 

Vigor,  vitality  and  punch — 

That's  pep ! 
The  courage  to  act  on  a  sudden  hunch — 

That's  pep ! 
The  nerve  to  tackle  the  hardest  thing, 
With  feet  that  climb,  and  hands  that  cling, 
And  a  heart  that  never  forgets  to  sing — 

That's  pep ! 

Sand  and  grit  in  a  concrete  base — 

That's  pep ! 
Friendly  smile  on  an  honest  face — 

That's  pep! 


EP! 

G.   BOSTWICK. 

The  spirit  that  helps  when  another's  down, 
That  knows  how  to  scatter  the  blackest  frown, 
That  loves  its  neighbor,  and  loves  its  town — 

That's  pep! 
To  say  "I  will" — for  you  know  you  can — - 

That's  pep ! 

To  look  for  the  best  in  every  man — 

That's  pep ! 
To  meet  each  thundering  knock-out  blow, 
And  come  back  with  a  laugh,  because  you  knoiv 
You'll  get  the  best  of  the  whole  darned  show— 

That's  pep ! 

— By  permission  of  the  American  Magazine. 
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The  Federal  Board  -  Red  Cross  Conference 

April  15,  16  and  17  at  Evergreen 


Sitting — Florence   W.   Birchard*,   Mrs.   J.   E.   Hannum,   Harold  Molter*,  L.  W.  V/allace,  O.  H.  Burritt*,  Virginia  Kelly*, 
Henry  E.  Mozealous. 

Standing — R.  H.  Holliday,  Liborio  Delfino*,  C.  A.  Leavitt,  J.  C  Graham,    Harry   C.    Hartman*,     E.    B.    Jacka,    J.    E. 
Uhler>  J.  E.  Hanniim,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

♦Members  of  Federal  Board. 


The  Supervisor  for  the  Blind  and  his  assist- 
ants from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  met 
with  the  executive  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  a  conference  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  progress. 

Many  questions  which  had  been  difficult  and 
perplexing  when  handled  by  each  organization 
separately,  became  very  simple  when  both  or- 
ganizations together  studied  them.  For  example, 
the  question  of  finding  positions  for  men  re- 
ceiving training  in  this  institution  had  been 
rather  confusing  to  all  concerned — the  Federal 
Board,  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  and  the  stu- 
dents- However,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Supervisor  for  the  Blind  and  the  Director  of 
the  Institute — together— should  decide  in  case  of 
each  individual  student  whether  the  Federal 
Board  should  undertake  securing  a  position  or 
whether  that  duty  should  be  left  to  the  Red 
Cross.  This  decision  will  prevent  a  duplication 
of  effort  and  will  create  a  concentration  which 
will   redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

It    was    likewise    decided    that    each    student 


should  be  given  more  time  for  the  general  essen- 
tial pre-vocational  work,  in  most  cases  three 
months  being  allowed  for  the  purpose-  It  had 
been  found  that  many  students  were  poorly 
equipped  with  the  fundamentals  of  such  subjects 
as  English  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  Braille 
and  typewriting.  The  new  arrangement  has  a 
three-fold  purpose:  (i)  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  devote  several  hours  each  day  to 
general  educational  subjects  and  thereby  secure 
what  he  had  lost  in  his  earlier  manhood;  (2)  to 
furnish  the  necessary  hand  training  in  order  to 
create  a  better  co-ordination  of  hand  and  mind; 
and  (3)  to  offer  each  student  more  time  to 
examine  the  vocational  courses  given  by  the 
Institute  before  deciding  definitely  upon  his  own 
vocation. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Board  visited  each  department  of 
the  Institution  and  as  many  of  the  classes  as 
time  allowed.  The  visitors'  purpose  was  to 
acquaint  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possibl'^ 
with  the  work  of  the  Intsitute  and  thereby  be 
better  able  to  harmonize  their  own  work  accord- 
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ingly,  particularly  to  describe  the  work  to  pros- 
pective  students. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  L  .W.  Wallace, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  presented  the  gen- 
eral aims  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute — namely,  to 
train  each  student  vocationally,  socially  and  in- 
tellectually in  such  a  way  that  he  may  return  to 
his  community  a  happy,  satisfied,  useful  member 
of  society.  In  turn,  Mr.  Harold  Molter,  Super 
visor  for  the  Blind  of  the  Federal  Board,  ex- 
plained the  organization  of  the  Federal  Board 
and  of  his  immediate  staff.  He  furthermore 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  know  the  technical  phases  of  the  work, 
and  since  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  through  their  general  experience 
with  work  for  the  blind,  know  the  social  and 
placement  problems,  the  two  groups  working 
together  will  make  a  very  effective  union,  and 
much  good  will  result  to  the  blind  soldiers. 

On  Friday  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  spoke  of  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  their  departments.  Those  who  spoke 
were  Messrs.  Graham,  Leavitt,  Mozealous,  Hul- 


liday,  Jacka,  Uhler,  Campbell  and  Hannum.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Delfino  and  the  Misses  Kelly 
and  Birchard  spoke  of  their  work  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Board.  On  Saturday  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Board  visited  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

The  results  of  the  conference  can  be  tabulated 
as  follows: 

1.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Supervisor 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Federal  Board  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  work  and  purposes  of 
the  Institution. 

2.  The  two  organizations  adopted  a  plan  ad- 
mitting of  greater  co-operation  and  concentra- 
tion of  purpose. 

3.  Both  organizations  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views,  get  opinions  upon  them  and 
thereby  clarify  their  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  training  and  placing  the  blinded  soldier. 

After  such  a  conference,  both  organizations 
should  find  their  work  much  more  simple  and 
pleasant,  and  the  training  of  the  blinded  stu- 
dent will,  as  a  result,  be  more  thorough  and 
effective. 


'^^Our  Buddy"  Cigars 


One  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  Indus- 
trial Department  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
Cigar  Factory,  in  which  training  is  being  given 
in  the  trade  of  cigar-making.  This  vocational 
course  was  introduced  upon  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  men  who  desired  to  become  cigar- 
makers.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  trade  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  a  possible  and  profit- 
able line  of  work.  Consequently  a  number  of  the 
largest  cigar  factories  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
were  visited  and  the  processes  of  handling  -co- 
bacco  and  making  cigars  were  studied  in  detail. 
These  visits  and  studies  substantiated  the  belief 
fhat  the  trade  could  be  mastered  by  blind  men. 

As  far  as  possible,  each  trade  being  estab- 
lished is  one  which  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  set  himself  up  in  a  small  privately 
owned  business,  requiring  a  small  investment  of 
capital  for  equipment  and  supplies.  The  next 
question  was  whether  a  man  could  make  a  liv- 
ing operating  a  one-man  cigar  shop.  Several 
concerns  of  this  sort  were  visited,  and  the  pro- 


prietors interviewed.  All  of  these  were  demon- 
strating that  the  business  was  a  profitable  one, 
even  when  dependent  on  a  small  local  trade- 
Not  only  are  skilled  cigarmakers  in  demand  by 
the  larger  cigar  manufacturers,  but  also  the 
hand-made  products  of  the  small  local  cigar- 
maker  are  equally  in  demand. 

The  matter  was  next  taken  up  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  for  the  making  of 
any  product  is  the  source  of  a  large  Income  to 
Uncle  Sam.  All  the  required  stipulations  of 
the  law  were  complied  with  and  our  shop  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  as  Factory  No.  563, 
Maryland  District. 

Soon  after  the  factory  began  operations  in 
February,  the  men  taking  the  work  demonstrated 
that  they  could  turn  out  a  class  of  goods  of  such 
workmanship  and  quality  that  would  make  them 
a  ready  seller  on  the  market.  This,  of  course, 
brought  up  the  question  of  a  suitable  name.  At 
the  suggestion,  again  of  one  of  the  men,  the 
name  "Our  Buddy"  was  accepted,  but  it  was 
not  realized  at  the  time  that  a  similar  name 
might   already  be   in   use  by   another    manufac- 
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turer.  Although  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  the 
name  is  now  registered  as  our  trade-name  or 
trade-mark. 

Every  operation  incident  to  the  trade  is  taught, 
so  that  a  man  who  completes  the  work  can  spe- 
cialize in  a  facotry  on  any  one  operation.  Also, 
he  is  trained  in  the  business  side  of  the  work  to 
enable  him  to  operate  a  business  of  his  own  as 
an   all-round   cigarmaker    if   he    so   desires.     Ir 


the  short  time  that  the  factory  has  been  in  op- 
eration 15,000  cigars  have  been  turned  out.  They 
have  proved  to  be  a  popular  seller  in  the  model 
store  which  is  being  operated  by  the  Commercial 
Department  for  the  men  taking  up  Store  Man- 
agement. The  men  taking  the  work  enjoy  it 
because  of  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies 
the  accomplishment  of  high-grade  wormanship. 

J.  E.  H. 


Vocational  Trend  of  Music  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind 


Music  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
our  school  about  a  year  ago.  The  primarj' 
purpose  was  purely  recreational,  but  the  educa- 
tional side  has  been  by  no  means  neglected. 
The  purely  technical  side  has  been  dwelt  upon 
as  little  as  possible,  as  it  was  understood  from 
the  beginning  that  grown  men  could  not  think 
of  making  a  profession  of  music  beginning  so 
late  in  life.  The  development  of  this  idea  has 
resulted  in  a  department  consisting  of  piano, 
voice,  string  and  wind  instruments,  which  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  our  men  and 
will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  in  later 
life. 

One  of   the  outgrowths  of  the  music  depart- 


ment which  has  given  tuuch  pleasure  to  the 
entire  school  is  a  very  good  orchestra.  This 
orchestra  now  plays  once  a  week  at  the  regular 
dance,  held  on  Monday  evenings.  However,  the 
orchestra,  aside  from  giving  a  vast  amount  of 
pleasure,  is  also  responsible  for  the  department 
of  music's  rising  from  the  purely  recreational 
to,  at  least,  a  partially  vocational  possibility. 
This  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  drum. 
Our  men  cannot  become  band  or  concert  drum- 
mers, but  it  has  been  proved  that  they  can  be 
very  satisfactory  as  dance-orchestra  performers 
on  these  instruments.  All  that  is  required  of 
the  performer  is  a  good  sense  of  rhythm,  w"th 
an  ordinary  sense  of  music,  to  be  able  to  distiu- 
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guish  tunes,   coupled  with  a   little  ingenuity  to 
produce  trap-drum  effects. 

The  Thursday  evening  dances  are  in  charge 
of    sighted    players   from    the    local    Musicians' 


ferred  to  their  home  towns,  should  they  desire 
to  return  there.  Another  advantage  is  the  uni- 
form wage  which  they  receive  alongside  of  theij 
sighted   brothers.     Frank   Viti   has   also   become 


THOMAS  MALLEY,   HENEY  E.  MOZEALOUS,  FRANK  VITTI 


Union.  By  a  special  dispensation  from  this 
organization,  our  men  have  been  allowed  to  play 
with  these  musicians.  The  result  has  proved 
most  satisfactory.  The  number  of  men  studying 
the  drums  has  been  doubled.  Two  of  our  men — 
Frank  Viti  and  Thomas  Malley — -have  become 
so  proficient  that  they  are  ready  to  join  the  Mu- 
sicians' Union  of  Baltimore.  Once  a  member 
of  the  union,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  trans - 


a  very  proficient  player  upon  the  banjo- 
mandolin,  which  will  also  assist  him  in  his  work. 
We  hope  to  have  several  others  following  in 
the  lead  of  Viti  and  Malley. 

This  outgrowth  of  hard  work  and  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  the  management  of  the  school  and  a 
tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  instructors 
in  the  musical  department.  H.  E.  M. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 

THOMAS  MALLEY— FRANK  VITTI 


In  the  foregoing  article  mention  has  been  made 
of  "Tom"  Malley  and  "Frankie"  Viti,  and  as 
their  pictures  appear  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  re- 
fer to  them  in  this  section  at  this  time. 

Both  of  these  young  men  are  among  the  young- 
est at  the  Institute.     Each  of  them  was  connected 


with  the  Naval  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
both  of  them  are  specializing  in  music. 

Tom  was  the  first  blind  sailor  to  come  to 
Evergreen;  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  the  institution.  Born  in  Pomfret,  Connec- 
ticut, in  March,  1897,  he  had  his  early  educa- 
tion in  parochial   schools  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  reaching  the  second  year  in  high  school. 
In  December,  1917,  he  went  to  the  training  sta- 
tion at  Newport,  R.  I.,  later  going  to  the  re- 
ceiving ship  C.  W.  Morse,  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  becoming  a  member  of  the  ship's  company. 
A  month  after  his  enlistment  twenty-three  men 
were  afflicted  with  spinal  meningitis.  All  but 
Malle}'  died,  and  he  was  left  totally  blind.  The 
next  four  months  he  spent  in  a  hospital,  and 
after  a  month's  interval  was  sent  to  Evergreen 
May  28,  1918,  from  the  Brooklyn  Hospital. 

Frank  Viti  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, August  26,  1900.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  went  to  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  had  been  there  only  four 
months  when  he  was  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  seriously  injured  in  an 
unexplained  explosion  of  30,000  torpedo  deto- 
nators. Frank  was  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
when  he  fell  to  the  ground  was  burled  under  a 
mass  of  debris,  so  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  to  be  dug  out  from  beneath  the  wrecked 
walls.  Sixteen  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  this 
lad  escaped  with  the  loss  of  sight.     Frank  en- 


tered Evergreen  January  26,  1919. 

Neither  of  these  young  men  seemed,  for  a  long 
time,  to  find  anything  in  the  work  at  Evergreen 
to  satisfy  them,  although  each  of  them  showed 
a  fondness  for  music.  When  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  was  formally  opened  their 
interest  was  aroused,  and  has  increased  steadily. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  both  of  these 
young  men  have  "found  themselves"  through 
their  love  for  music  and  the  opportunity  which 
has  been  given  them  to  develop  themselves  along 
this  line.  The  day  is  never  long  enough  for 
either  of  them  to  finish  his  practicing.  Recently 
they  have  acquired  so  much  facility  that  they 
have  been  able  to  play  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned  side  by  side  with  professional 
musicians,  who  play  for  the  midweek  dances  at 
the  Institute.  All  those  who  knew  these  two 
young  men  a  year  ago  have  commented  upon  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
both  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  music 
may  prove  to  be  a  practical  "open  sesame"  for 
their  future  support. 


STUDENTS,   FACULTY  AND   FRIENDS   DANCING  AT  EVERGREEN 


No  form  of  recreation  is  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  blind  men  than  the  dances  which 
are  held  twice  a  week  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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©Ij^  ^mil]  oi  ^rs.  ®.  garrison  dlarr^tt 


#n  ^ag  nmli|,  after  some  foeeks  of  illness  at  i\ev  resxhence  at 
^feergreen,  ^JMrs.  "21.  garrison  Ciarrctt  bteb-  ©lie  ^eb  Cross  institute 
for  tl|B  ^Imb  brefij  wp  tlje  follofamg  resolutions: 

^l]ereas  fottl^  &epp  regret  tlje  officers,  staff  anh  sluhettts  of  tl|e 
^eh  Cross  (institute  for  tlje  ^linb  i]a&e  learneh  of  tl]c  beati|  of  ^rs.  '21. 
garrison  (Barrett  on  ^iSffay  niittfr,  nineteen  f^nnbreh  anb  tfnentg;  anb 

^I|Ercag  tfje  beceaseb,  tlirongfi  f|er  bene£toIence,  generositg  anb 
patriotism,  pro&tbeb  for  the  establisl|ment  of  a  scl|ool  fettjere  tl|e  ^American 
solbiers  blinbeb  in  serfiice  tttigl|t  be  rel|abilttateb;  anb 


\2V£US  J[|er  ronttnueb  interest  in  tl|e  foork  of  tlje  ^eb  Cross 
institute  for  ti|e  ^linb  i|as  been  manifesteb  in  mang  acts  of  tl|Ougl]tfuI- 
ness  anb  kinbness,  6jt|ici|  boti|  tl|e  members  of  tl]e  staff  aitb  tl|e  stnbents 
remember  iaiti]  gratitnbe;  no6r,  tijerefore,  be  it 

^esol&eb^  ©t^at  in  ll|e  beatiy  of  ^rs.  '91.  J^arrison  (iarrett,  ttje 
blinbeb  solbier  anb  tl|e  ^eb  CrxJss  institute  for  ti|e  2^Iinb  loses  an  infial- 
uable  frienb  anb  stannctj  supporter  fotjose  place  it  fcill  be  impossible  to 
fill;  be  it  fnrtl|er 

^aesol&eb,  tl|at  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  late  ^rs.  21.  garrison 
Barrett,  ti^e  nsnal  acti&itics  of  tl^e  ^eb  Cross  ^nstitue  for  ti|c  ^linb 
cease  on  tl^e  ban  of  tl|e  funeral;  anb  be  it  finallg 

^C20l&eb,  "Qliiat  tl|ree  copies  of  tl|cse  resolutions  be  mabe,  one  to 
be  sent  to  tl|e  family  of  tlje  beceaseb,  one  to  ll^e  newspapers  of  Balti- 
more, anb  an2  to  be  kept  among  tlje  recorbs  of  tlje  ^eb  Cross  institute 
for  tl^e  ^linb. 
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Captain  Delvaux  Visits  the  Institute 


Captain  George  Delvaux,  the  director  of  the 
Queen  of  Belgium's  Institute  for  the  War  Blind- 
ed, was  the  gueat  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  several  days  in  May.  When 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium, 
visited  the  Institute*  in  October  she  expressed 
a  hope  that  her  personal  representative  might 
visit  the  Institute  and  stay  long  enough  to  be- 
coriie  acquainted  with  the  details  of  all  the  work. 
The  Red  Cross  authorities  assured  Her  Majesty 
that  whosoever  she  might  care  to  send  to  Ever- 
green would  not  only  be  welcome,  but  would  be 
shown  every  possible  attention. 

When  Captain  Delvaux  arrived  he  was  taken 
over  the  Institution  (from  one  end  to  another) 
and,  in  a  general  way,  made  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  all  the  departments.  As  he  enjoys 
a  good  command  of  the  English  language  for  a 
person  who  has  only  just  acquired  it,  he  was 
then  able  to  visit  the  classes  and  shops  alone. 
This  made  it  possible  for  him  to  familiarize 
himself  with  every  phase  of  the  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Captain  lived  in  one  of  the 
buildings  on  the  grounds  and  shared  in  the  daily 
educational  and  recreational  life  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Before  he  left  he  had  become  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  of  the  staff  and 
student  body,  and  this  acquaintance  enabled  him 
to  secure  first-hand  information  that  could  be 
obtained' in  no  other  way. 

In  speaking  of  his  impressions  of  Evergreen, 
Captain  Delvaux  said:  "I  was  delighted  to  have 


the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  wonderful  institu- 
tion in  this  way,  and  I  have  found  many  help- 
ful suggestions  for  my  own  work." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  visit  the  Captain  gave 
an  informal  address  to  the  assembled  workers, 
telling  of  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  war 
blinded  in  Belgium.  He  also  answered  questions 
about  the  war  and  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the 
awakening  of  the  national  conscience  in  Belgium 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict- 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
been  privileged  to  entertain  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  Belgium,  Cardinal  Mercier,  that  citi- 
zen of  the  world  who  so  fearlessly  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  an  over-mastering  nation,  and 
lastly,  Captain  Delvaux,  in  whose  hands  has 
been  placed  the  task  of  assisting  the  blinded  sol- 
diers of  Belgium.  Those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  and  hearing  these  three  Bel- 
gians no  longer  wonder  at  the  heroism,  devotion 
and  determination  of  the  little  na,tion  which 
helped  to  stem  the  tide  in  the  world's  greatest 
conflict. 

Captain  Delvaux,  through  his  delightful  per- 
sonality, democrattic  attitude  and  charming 
manner,  won  the  esteem  and  cordial  friendship 
of  all  those  who  met  him.  His  friends  at  Ever- 
green wish  for  him  great  success  in  his  noble 
work  sincerely  hope  that  he,  personally,  may  be 
rewarded   with  the   fruits  of  a  well-spent  life. 


•^See  "Evergreen  Review,"  Volume  i.  No.  2. 


The  Past  Year  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 


One  year  ago  Evergreen  passed  from  military 
control  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  was  a  stupendous  task  that  faced  the 
Red  Cross  organizaition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Red  Cross  Staff  were 
confronted  with  pioneer  problems-  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  only  re- 
cently in  other  countries,  had  there  existed  an 
institution  of  learning  for  blinded  adults.  Fur- 
thermore, those  blinded  adults  had  been  soldiers, 
undergoing  reaction  from  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  agitated  over  the  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  their  insurance  and  compensation,  and  still 
suffering  from  the  hell  of  the  trenches.  Still 
worse,  there  were  those  who  criticized  every 
step  and  prophesied  disaster.  Worst  of  all,  prob- 


ably, were  those  who  wept  over  the  students  and 
admired  them  and  pitied  them,  until  many  stu- 
dents, in  spite  of  the  fun  they  poked  at  their 
gloomy  friends,  succumbed  to  their  pampering 
influence. 

The  immediate  changes  were  auspicious.  The 
mess  hall  became  a  dining  room  with  small 
tables,  table  cloths,  curtains  at  the  windows, 
waitresses — and  members  of  the  staff  ate  with 
the  students.  Still  better,  army  rations  were 
transformed  into  more  palaitable  food.  The  bar- 
racks became  dormitories,  with  small  rooms  for 
two  men  each.  Withal,  an  economical  policy 
was  adopted,  which,  although  at  first  rigid,  be- 
came plastic  and  liberal  under  the  stress  of  a 
genuine   need. 
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Furthermore,  the  organization  of  the  Institu- 
tion was  tightened.  Education,  finances,  mainte- 
nance, living  conditions,  all  had  close  and  cen- 
tralized surveillance  in  the  new  organization. 
And  June  began  what  may  prove  to  be  a  re- 
markable and  enduring  work. 

The  problem  of  the  Red  Cross  was,  of  course, 
fundamentally  educational.  What  courses  should 
be  taught?     How  long?     In  what  manner? 

As  for  vocational  training,  the  staff  realized 
that  their  problems  were  new,  that  vocational 
education  is  in  its  infancy  even  in  schools  for 
the  sighted;  in  schools  for  the  blind,  it  is  em- 
bryonic. There  would  be  many  experimeriits, 
many  disappointments  and  many  failures.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  but  nevertheless  cautious,  the  Red 
Cross  tackled  anything  that  seemed  to  offer  the 
blind  an  independent  livelihood.  The  aim  was 
to  send  each  man  back  to  his  community  a  hap- 
py, satisfied,  useful  and,  if  possible,  a  self- 
supporting  member  of  that  community. 

The  Red  Cross  started  with  very  little 
equipment.  The  Agricultural  Department,  al- 
though already  supplied  with  some  material, 
needed  up-to-date  incubators  and  brooders,  as 
well  as  new  houses  and  several  breeds  of  chick- 
ens. The  Industrial  Department  began  with 
the  manual  training  shop,  where  baskets  were 
made,  chairs  caned  and  hammocks  woven.  The 
Commercial  Departr^ient  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  equipment,  and  the  Academic,  although  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  some  equipment  for  the 
Braille  and  typewriting  courses,  had  little  else. 
As  a  result,  an  immense  outlay  of  money  was 
necessary  and  some  very  discriminate  buying. 

To  complete  the  hand-training  courses  the  In- 
dustrial Department  developed  the  carpenter 
shop  as  a  more  practical  and  useful,  although 
possibly  not  so  pleasant,  means  of  hand  train- 
ing. Later,  the  department  attempted  auto- 
mechanics  as  an  occupation,  as  a  supplement  to 
vulcanizing,  which  was  begun  as  soon  as  the 
plant  could  be  established.  This  work  seems 
very  promising.  It  apparently  pays  well ;  at 
leasifi  the  sighted  persons  engaged  in  it  are  suc- 
cessful. The  work  can  be  done  by  blind  men, 
and  the  equipment  is  not  expensive.  In  other 
words,  a  man  of  even  only  a  little  initiative  may 
have  his  own  vulcanizing  shop.  To  make  this 
step  possible,  the  depantment  has  prepared  a 
course  in  what  is  known  as  vulcanizing  man- 
agement. In  this  way  the  blind  man  avoids  the 
prejudice  which  most  employers  have  for  the 
handicapped  and,  moreover,  receives  a  greater 
return  for  his  work. 

As  a  further  addition  to  the  work  in  auto- 
mechanics,  a  machine  shop  was  equipped  for 
men  with  sufficient  vision  to  avoid  the  dangers 


of  such  work.  It  may  be  possible,  by  means  of 
proper  contrivances,  to  arrange  the  equipment  in 
such  a  way  that  a  totally  blind  man  may  operate 
some  of  it  without  danger. 

This  combination  of  vulcanizing,  auto-me- 
chanics and  machine  shop  is  illustrative  of  the 
educational  policy  of  the  whole  institution.  The 
student  is  not  restricted  to  one  operation,  but  is 
given  a  general  training  so  that  he  may  later 
perform  his  one  operation,  if  he  confines  himself 
to  such,  in  a  more  efficient  manner.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  training  of  the  Institution  is 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  academic  as 
well  as  occupational. 

Bookbinding  was  established  before  the  Red 
Cross  began  its  management.  However,  this 
work  had  been  of  a  manual-training  type.  The 
Red  Cross  changed  it  in  part  to  a  vocation,  and 
largely  to  an  avocation.  Already  one  man, 
Francis  Curnan,  is  trying  it  as  his  life-work  a,t 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Others  are  preparing  for  it. 

The  latest  undertaking  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment is  in  the  field  of  the  manufacture  of 
cigars.  Cigarmaking,  like  vulcanizing,  requires 
little  equipment.  The  student,  after  learning 
how  to  make  cigars,  and  further  learning  how 
to  manage  a  small  business,  may  have  his  own 
factory,  with  or  without  many  assistants,  and 
make  and  sell  the  cigars  independently. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  confined 
itself  mostly  to  poultry  husbandry  as  the  most 
practicable  work  for  a  blind  man.  However, 
a  course  in  dairying  has  been  included,  and  one 
in  agriculture  proper  or,  more  specifically,  soils 
and  fertilizers  and  plant  pathology  and  ento- 
mology. 

The  department  has  steadily  added  to  its 
equipment.  Unlike  the  industrial  courses,  those 
in  agriculture  require  a  large  equipment,  for  a 
farm,  even  a  poultry  farm,  is  a  city  in  itself. 
Furthermore,  the  courses  are  of  necessity  com- 
plicated and  extensive.  The  poultry  farmer  must 
be  a  manager,  a  scientist  and  a  salesman,  as 
well  as  a  laborer.  As  a  result^  agricultural 
students  are  just  beginning  to  leave  the  Institu- 
tion to  start  upon  their  new  work.  These  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  attest  to  the  value  of 
poultry  raising  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 

The  commercial  department,  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  work,  has  been  able  to  show  results 
more  quickly  than  has  any  other  department. 
It  has  concentrated  upon  the  retail  tobacco  and 
candy  store  and  trained  its  students  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  operation  of  such  a  store. 

To  make  the  training  positive,  the  department 
last  summer  opened  a  small  store  on  the  grounds 
of    the    Institution.     In    this    store    the    student 
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learns  in  a  practical  way  salesmanship,  location 
of  articles  and  the  making  of  change.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  seat  to  the  model  Red  Cross  store 
opened  last  fall  at  Perryville,  Maryland.  Here, 
away  from  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  friends, 
he  performs,  almost  entirely,  the  usual  activities 
of  a  small  store  manager. 

More  imporvant  than  the  actual  work  in  the 
store,  probably,  is  the  theoretical  class  work  be- 
gun last  fall  in  salesmanship,  the  retail  store, 
buying,  and  the  history  of  the  more  important 
articles  sold,  as  well  as  work  in  commercial 
geography. 

Students  who  are  actually  putting  this  training 
to  the  test  are: 

Cecil   E.   Allen, 
Roy  M.   Chapman, 
Robert  Cole, 
Harvey  Gilbert, 
E.  C.  Harris, 
Edward  P.  Paulson, 
William   D.   Perkins, 
Christian  Paulsen, 
Paul  Lauderdale. 

Insurance,  likewise,  became  a  popular  study 
when  Mr.  Bertram  Day,  president  of  the  Cres- 
cent Insurance  Company,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Murphy  gave  their  courses  last  fall  in  insur- 
ance. This  course  was  continued  by  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  and  now  several  of  the 
store  men  expect  to  supplement  their  income  by 
selling  insurance. 

The  purpose  of  the  Academic  Department  has 
been  fundamentally  to  give  the  student  the 
general  training  required  to  enable  him  to 
perform  his  occupation  more  efficiently.  To  teach 
him  more  competently,  the  department  has  made 
several  changes  in  administraition. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  fall  it  developed  the 
group  method  of  teaching  blind  adults.  The 
tutor  method — that  is,  one  student  to  a  teacher — 
was  the  method  in  vogue  before  the  Red  Cross 
began  its  management.  The  group  method 
afforded  greater  interest,  more  alertness,  keener 
competition,  and  incidentally  more  economy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Department  estab- 
lished a  Braille  library,  catalogued  and  classi- 
fied the  books  on  hand,  engaged  the  services  of 
a  librarian,  and  has  added  continually  to  the 
number  of  volumes,  until  now  there  are  more 
than  900  volumes  in  Revised  Braille,  grade  one 
and  a  half.  The  printing  of  books  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  corps  of  workers  in  Washington, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  T. 
Rider,  in  charge  of  the  Reading  Room  for  Blind 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  arithmetic  was 
established    in    a    separate   department.      It   had 


been  presumed  that  most  of  the  students  knew 
the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  but,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  other  departments,  it  was 
learned  otherwise.  This  study  has  added  great- 
ly to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  the  other 
departments. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  study  of  business  let- 
ters and  business  letter  writing  has  received  the 
most  intense  attention  from  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. The  classes  have  increased  in  size 
from  four  and  five  students  to  more  than  thirty. 
In  fact,  about  seventy  some  students  have  re- 
ceived training  in  these  classes. 

This  English  work  has  been  closely  articu- 
lated with  the  typewriting  work,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent passes  from  the  sudy  of  the  technique  of 
typewriting  to  the  study  of  letter-writing. 

Dictaphone  operating,  likewise,  has  been  de- 
veloped, particularly  as  an  avocation.  The 
equipmenft  is  fairly  cheap  and  the  pay  is  good. 

Included  in  the  work  of  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment are  the  courses  in  massage.  During  the 
year  seven  men  have  been  trained  as  masseurs, 
finishing  their  work  June  i.  Their  course  in- 
cluded actual  practice  at  massage  as  well  as 
lectures  on  the  subject,  and  most  of  the  prac- 
tice was  conducted  at  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Two  instructors 
were  secured  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  who  supervised  the  work  in  anatomy,  os- 
teology, pathology  and  medicine.  The  class  dis- 
sected actual  cadavers. 

The  men  who  finished  the  course  are  Messrs. 
Calvert,  Canody,  Kendall,  Lewis,  McGrath, 
Short  and  Zimmerman. 

The  Music  Department,  from  the  start,  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross.  It 
proved  popular  and  for  a  time  was  looked  upon 
only  as  a  method  of  entertainment.  However, 
the  staff  swelled  from  one  to  four  instructors, 
many  instruments  were  studied,  students  be- 
came interested  in  the  more  complicated  phases 
of  music,  and  the  result  is  that  recently  two  men 
have  joined  the  Musicians'  Union  of  Baltimore 
and  play  in  various  orchestras  of  the  city.  These 
men  are  Frank  Viti  and  Thomas  Malley- 

The  institution  orchestra  was  organized  last 
summer,  and  has  since  performed  at  various 
places  in  the  city  as  well  as  at  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  Institution. 

Two  publications  have  appeared  representing 
the  Institution.  One  was  the  Bulletin  or  cata- 
logue of  courses.  It  proved  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  those  expecting  to  enter  the 
Institution  as  well  as  for  those  merely  inter- 
ested in  the  work  being  done  by  the  blinded 
American  soldiers. 

More  important  was  "The  Evergreen  Review," 
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which  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  January 
first.  This  monthly  publishes  the  current  news 
concerning  Evergreen  and  keeps  the  friends  of 
Evergreen,  both  those  on  the  grounds  and  those 
away,  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on.  It  sup- 
plied the  need  for  some  means  of  linking  distant 
friends  with  the  Institution. 

A  special  detail  of  importance  was  the  Public 
Speaking  Contest  held  last  December.  It  was 
the  first  event  to  which  a  large  group  of  the 
public  was  invited.  It  proved  that  the  intel- 
lectual phases  of  vocational  work  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  were  not  being  neglected.  The  details 
of  this  contest  are  covered  fully  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Review. 

The  connection  beitween  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute was  greatly  improved  during  the  year,  in 
that  each  sraff  has  its  own  functions  definitely 
outlined  and  is  not  encroaching  upon  the  work 
of  the  other  staff.  This  condition  was  brought 
about  in  two  ways:  (i)  The  Federal  Board 
was  given  an  office  at  Evergreen,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  is  always  in  attendance ; 
(2)  a  conference  was  held  in  the  spring  between 
the  Federal  Board  Staff  and  the  Red  Cross  Staff 
wherein  the  duties  of  each  were  more  clearly 
defined. 

The  social  phases  of  the  reconstruction  work 
have  progressed  along  with  the  intellectual  and 
adminisi'rative.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  dine  with  the  students  and 
also  that  they,  along  with  visitors  from  town, 
attend  the  dances,  thereby  being  in  a  position  to 
supervise  the  social  details  of  the  Evergreen 
program — aside  from  this,  the  studens  are  given 
further  instructions  in  social  as  well  as  political 
subjects  in  the  oral  English  classes. 


The  Red  Cross  House  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Pleasant  residence  to  Evergreen,  Jr., 
which  affords  greater  space  and  convenience. 
Here  the  usual  daily  teas  have  been  served,  and 
readings  and  entertainments  conducted.  A  spe- 
cial "men's  night"  has  been  arranged,  when  stu- 
dents meet  with  male  members  of  the  staff  to 
discuss  informally  current  political  and  social 
questions. 

As  an  indication  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Institution  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  students  in  residence  has  increased  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  four.  Of  these,  nine 
are  civilians.  The  policy  of  admitting  a  limited 
number  of  civilians  was  decided  upon  at  one  of 
the  fall  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Direction. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Direction,  consisting  of  H.  R.  Fard- 
well.  Dr.  James  Bordley,  Dr.  George  E.  De 
Schweinitz,  Walter  G.  Holmes  and  McC.  Migel, 
have  shown  the  greatest  interest  and  confidence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  The  committee  has 
met  each  month,  and  only  twice  has  an  absence 
occurred,  each  time  due  to  sickness.  This  atti- 
tude of  the  committee  has  had  an  excellent  in- 
fluence upon  the  staff. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  prom- 
ise in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind  adult. 
The  work  was  new  to  every  one  connected  with 
Evergreen,  for  no  institution  of  this  kind  had 
ever  before  existed-  In  the  face  of  the  peculiar 
and  special  difficulties  presented  by  the  work, 
the  Evergreen  staff  and  their  friends  feel  grati- 
fied as  the  results  of  the  year.  Yet,  with  all  the 
gratification  they  feel,  they  hope  to  make  the 
coming  year  even  more  bountiful  in  its  promise 
to  the  80,000  or  90,000  blind  persons  of  the 
country.  J.  E.  U. 


Agricultural  Field  Day 


The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Institute 
inaugurated  an  interesting  phase  of  the  work 
on  May  6,  when  an  "Agricultural  Field  Day" 
was  held.  The  occasion  was  the  graduation  of 
the  students  who  began  the  work  last  year 
and  who  were  rounding  out  the  year's  activities. 
The  program  of  the  day  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
conference,  to  which  were  invited  some  of  the 
country's  ablest  farm  experts,  who  spoke  to  the 
assembled  staff  and  students  of  the  Institute  on 
some  of  the  modern  aspects  of  agricultural  work. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  specialized  program 
had  been  arranged  by  any  one  department  of 
the  school,  and  the  popularity  of  this  department 
was  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of 


the  Institute  co-operated  in  making  it  a  success. 

The  visitors  and  speakers  of  the  occasion  were: 
Dr.  E.  F.  Kaupp,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station ;  President  A.  F.  Woods,  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College;  Mr.  F.  A.  Gra- 
ham, of  the  States'  Relation  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  represented  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  S.  B.  Haskell, 
newly  appointed  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hy- 
giene. 

Dr.  Kaupp,  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing lecture  on  "Poultry  Sanitation   and  Experi- 
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mental  Work"  carried  on  in  North  Carolina. 
He  showed  that  most  bacterial  infection  in  poul- 
tr}-  comes  from  feed,  litter  in  which  the  grain  is 
thrown,  trough  and  other  feeding  and  drinking 
utensils.  Sanitary  methods  must,  therefore,  be 
used  by  the  poultry  man  if  he  expeC-S  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  his  flock. 

Breeding  for  egg  production  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  results  show 
that  the  selection  of  males  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  developing  a  high-produc- 
ing strain. 

A  very  important  experiment  is  being  carried 
on  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  three  high- 
protein  vegetable  feeds — namely,  soy  beans,  vel- 
vet beans  and  cottonseed  meal.  Data  already 
obtained  show  that  the  soy  bean  meal  gives  the 
best  results;  the  velvet  bean  should  not  be  fed 
at  all,  and  if  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  only  5 
to  8  per  cent,  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
mash. 

President  A.  F.  Woods,  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  spoke  upon  "The  Value  of 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Agricultural  Pur- 
suits." His  talk  was  scholarly,  instructive  and 
convincing.  He  called  attention  to  the  statement 
made  by  many  successful  business  men  who  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks,  that  education  is  not 
a  paying  investment.  In  order  to  disprove  this, 
data  was  presented  showing  that  in  the  agricul- 
tural field  the  earning  power  of  a  man  who  has 
had  at  least  a  partial  high-school  education  is 
about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  man 
who  has  attended  only  the  graded  schools,  and 
the  earning  power  of  the  college  man  is  from 
75  to  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  one 
with  a  limited  amount  of  training.  He  also  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  man  thoroughly 
prepared  gets  much  more  out  of  life  than  the 
one  who  is  poorly  prepared. 

The  Hon.  Edward  T.  Meredith  was  unable  to 
attend,  but  his  place  was  taken  on  the  program 
by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  States  Relation  Service, 
who  spoke  upon  "Problems  Confronting  the 
American  Farmer."  Attention  was  called  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor  on  farms,  showing  that  it 
is  only  about  72  per  cent,  normal,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  agricultural  production  will  be 
necessarily  reduced  in  proportion,  because  of  the 
fact  that  great  use  is  being  made  at  the  present 
time  of  farm  machinery.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a  farmer  can 
have  is  good  credit,  and  gave  illustrations  to 
show  its  importance.  A  strong  argument  was 
given  showing  the  value  of  informing  the  con- 
sumer as  to  drawbacks  in  the  agricultural  field, 
arousing  his  sympathy  and  encouraging  him  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  thatmuch 
of  the  expense  in  distribution  may  be  avoided; 


and  likewise  he  pointed  out  with  great  emphasis 
the  necessity  and  value  of  one's  being  a  part  of 
his  community  rather  than  living  unto  himself. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Haskell,  the  newly  elected  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Etation,  spoke  upon  "Our  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  as  an  Asset  to  the  Farmer."  He 
used  three  illustrations:  First,  the  potato  disease, 
which  almost  put  the  potato  growers  of  the 
United  States  out  of  business  and  would  have 
done  so  had  the  experiment  stations  not  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
disease  and  the  remedy ;  secondly,  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  He 
showed  that,  after  years  of  experimentation  and 
observation,  they  learned  that  this  weevil  did  its 
drinking  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  was  on,  and  that  by  usng  a  poisonous  spray 
soon  after  daylight  the  weevil  can  be  poisoned. 
The  third  illustration  was  the  method  of  over- 
coming white  diarrhoea  in  poultry.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a  germ  known  as  bacterium  pul- 
lorum.  The  losses  from  this  trouble  are  meas-i 
ured  in  millions  and  would  have  continued  for 
another  generation  had  the  experiment  stations 
not  discovered  the  germ  and  worked  out  a  meth- 
od for  testing  hens  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  infected  and  to  devise  ways  of  con- 
trolling  it. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCoIlum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  "Good  Foods  and  Poor  Foods  and  Their 
Effects."  He  gave  a  careful  review  of  the  ex- 
periments extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  or  more,  the  results  of  which  show  that  in 
order  to  obtain  proper  growth  and  keep  in  good 
health,  foods  containing  certain  ingredients  must 
be  used;  and  this  refers  to  the  human  family  as 
well  as  to  the  lower  animals.  For  example, 
there  are  certain  vitamines  so  necessary  that, 
withheld,  animals  will  not  grow  or  will  become 
diseased.  But  when  these  substances  are  added 
to  the  food,  growth  will  be  resumed.  Likewise, 
after  the  animals  have  become  diseased  through 
the  elimination  of  these  vitamines,  they  will 
rapidly  recover.  These  vitamines  are  found  in 
eggs,  milk  and  leafy  vegetables,  so  that  no  mat- 
ter what  animal  we  are  growing,  they  should 
receive  one  or  more  of  these  foods,  and  prob- 
ably, for  best  results,  some  of  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning's  program  Profes- 
sor Haskell,  on  behalf  of  the  students  of  the 
Agricultural  Depar'ment,  called  Professor  Gra- 
ham, the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Ryan,  his  assistant  instructor,  to 
the  platform,  where  he  presented  them  with  a 
handsome  fountain  pen  and  a  pair  of  cuff  links, 
respectively,  as-  tokens  of  the  appreciation  of 
their  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.       J.  C.  G. 
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A  National  Vocational  Institute  for  the  Blind 


L.    W.   W 

Director,  Red  Cross 

In  the  1919  Annual 'Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  as  prepared  by  our  friend  Mr.  Allen, 
there  appears  this  important  and  pertinent 
statement:  "Some  permanent  institute  or  agency 
wisely  run  under  national  auspices  for  trying 
out  new,  old,  or  even  abandoned  fields,  and  for 
fitting  the  civilian  blind  to  enter  them,  also  to 
persuade  employers  to  hire  them  without  preju- 
dice— something  of  this  sort  the  schools  for  the 
young  blind,  which  are  mainly  pre-vocational 
in  aim,  would  welcome  as  a  much-needed  ad- 
junct to  their  work." 

That  statement  on  the  part  of  so  well  known 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Allen  expresses  the  crystal- 
lized consensus  of  opinion  of  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  interested  in  and  workers 
for  the  blind.  There  appears  to  be  no  division 
of  thought  as  to  the  need  for  a  National  Voca- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.  Granting  this  as 
a  fact,  we  shall  not  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
question. 

The  real  question  before  us  and  the  one 
about  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  is,  What  should  be  the  purpose  or 
activity  or  the  function  of  a  National  Vocational 
Institute  for  the  Blind?  Our  experience  of  the 
last  year  or  more  has  produced  some  reflections 
and  opinions  concerning  the  question.  Our  dis- 
cussion shall  be  based  upon  such  reflections  and 
experience.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  I 
have  talked  with  many  men  and  women  experi- 
enced in  work  for  the  blind,  and  have  visited  a 
number  of  institutions  for  the  blind.  Conse- 
quently, all  that  I  may  say  is  founded  upon  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation,  tempered  by 
the  sober  judgment  of  those  most  experienced  as 
disclosed  through  my  conversations   with  them. 

Please  be  advised,  also,  that  this  subject  has 
been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
Direction    of   the    Red    Cross    Institute    for    the 
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Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Blind.  Therefore,  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality 
to  all  that  I  may  say,  but  rather  prefer  that  you 
consider  that  I  am  acting  as  a  spokesman. 

There  appears  to  be  three  Important  and  dis- 
tinc:  functions  to  be  performed  by  a  national 
institute.  These  functions  might  be  delegated 
to  three  bureaus  or  departments,  as 

Firs' — Bureau   of   Information. 

Second — Bureau  of  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion. 

Third — Bureau  of  Education. 
The    order    in    which    they    are    named    has    no 
significance.     One    is    as    important    as    another, 
and  all  three  are  essentially  necessary. 

Bureau   of  Information. 

The  work  being  done  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  today  Is  sadly  deficient  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  authoritative  central  organiza- 
tion to  co-ordinate  and  to  crystallize  and  to 
stimulate  the  work.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
wide  diversity  in  the  methods  of  attack  and 
concept;  by  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  In 
character  of  and  functions  of  the  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  and  by  the  total  absence 
of  properly  delegated  agencies  In  some  locali- 
ties. There  are  some  good  associations — a  few 
splendid  workshops,  a  number  of  good  schools, 
a  few  active  state  commissions — but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  blind  have  been  so  limited  in  authority', 
in  means  and  in  trained  personnel  that  they 
have  not  realized  the  full  possibilities. 

In  a  very  large  degree  activities  of  all  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  have  been  local  in  character. 
A  given  agency  has  not  been  familiar  with  the 
policies  and  methods  of  procedure  of  other 
agencies,  hence  has  lost  much  time  and  effort 
and  consequently  effectiveness. 


*  Delivered  before  the  Amevican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland, 
June  23,  1920. 
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The  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
would  be  to  collect,  codify  and  to  disseminate 
the  most  authoritative  information  to  be  had  in 
the  world  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
blind.     To  enumerate: 

First — It  should  study  the  best  t\-pes  of  or- 
ganizations and  methods  of  management  of 
local  associations  for  the  blind  and  develop 
standards  of  procedure  for  the  same. 

Second — It  should  study  the  best  methods  of 
management  of  industrial  shops  for  the  blind 
now  existing  and  assist  in  applying  these  meth- 
ods to  other  shops,  whether  existant  or  being 
organized,  and  further  aid  in  applying  the  best 
principles  of  management  as  developed  in 
sighted  plants  to  those  of  the  blind- 
Third — It  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  training  the  blind  and  assist 
in  developing  this  art  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree. 

Fourth — It  should  collect  and  have  available 
all  obtainable  information  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation for  the  blind,  and  assist  in  standardiz- 
ing legislation  in  the  various  states  as  it  maj- 
affect  the  blind. 

Fifth — It  should  conduct  an  intensive  inter- 
change, by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  of 
methods  of  vocational  training  and  all  other 
phases  of  the  problem  between  local  associa- 
tions, state  commissions,  foreign  countries,  inter- 
national associations,  and  all  national,  foreign 
and  international  agencies  that  in  any  way 
touch  the  question.  The  purpose  would  be,  not 
to  supplant  any  existing  agencies,  but  to  stimu- 
late intensive,  constructive  and  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  all  such.  All  the  information 
must  be  current  and  authoritative. 

The  foregoing  merely  suggests  some  of  the 
possible  phases  of  the  work  ♦^hat  could  be  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Information.  The  scope 
of  the  same  might  be  extended  without  limit. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Demonstration. 

The  possibilities  of  this  bureau  are  unbound- 
ed. The  need  for  it  cannot  be  overestimated. 
To  have  such  a  bureau  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  best  practice  and  the  most  current  tendency 
in  other  fields  of  education,  in  business  in  in- 
dustry, in  state  craft,  in  mili»^ary  and  naval 
life,  and  in  practically  every  important  and 
progressive  phase  of  human  activity.  To  be 
effective  it  must  be  done  on  a  large,  a  thorough 
and  an  unbiased  scale.  Only  men  and  women 
of  thorough  training,  broad  vision,  progressive 
and  aggressive  concepts  and  unbiased  opinions 
should  be  assigned  to  this  important  work- 


The  bureau  should  be  liberally  financed  and 
be  unhampered  in  scope  of  activity,  in  authority 
and  in  fredom  of  action. 

Some  of  the  possible  lines  of  activity  for  this 
bureau   are: 

First— Research  work  as  to  education  of  blind 
youth,  the  object  being  to  revise  and  to  stand- 
ardize the  same  to  the  end  that  a  better  ap- 
proach to  purely  vocational  training  might  ob- 
tain. 

Second — A  careful  and  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent survey  of  all  occupations,  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries,  now  open  to  the  blind 
in  which  they  are  succeeding.  This  information 
to  be  given  to  all  state  and  local  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  blind. 

Third — A  careful  and  a  competent  survey  of 
industry,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  professions  as  to  the  practical  possibilities 
for  the  blind  in  those  phases  of  each  that  hith- 
erto the  blind  have  not  undertaken. 

Fourth — Through  laboratory,  factory,  office  or 
other  practical  methods,  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cability, or  the  non-practicability,  of  all  those 
operations  or  activities  classified  in  the  survey 
as  possible.  By  concise  and  definite  reports  dis- 
seminate all  the  information  so  obtained- 

Fifth  —  Determine  the  most  efficient  ways 
whereby  the  blind  may  perform  given  opera- 
tions. Standardize,  codify  and  disseminate  the 
best  thought  on  the  same. 

Sixth  —  Design  and  construct  such  special 
equipment  as  research  and  experimentation  dis- 
close to  be  effective  in  increasing  the  economy 
of  effort  and  the  output  of  the  blind. 

Seventh — Determine  by  investigation,  research 
and  experimentation  the  best  methods  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind.  Through  intensive  experi- 
mentation and  design  develop  the  art  to  the 
fullest  possible  degree,  with  the  aim  in  mind  to 
make  it  more  commensurate  with  the  effective- 
ness found  in  other  lines  of  printing  and  manu- 
facture. 

Eighth — Maintain  such  equipment,  staff  and 
student  body  as  may  be  required  to  fully  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  all  operations 
classified  as  possible  and  advisable  sources  of 
employment  for  the  blind. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  possible  and 
highly  desirable  to  carry  on  the  demonstrations 
in  the  plant,  in  the  office  or  in  the  field,  rather 
than  in  the  laboratory  of  the  institute-  In  fact, 
that  should  be  done  whenever  possible. 
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Bureau    of   Education 

It  is  our  conception  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  and  a  woeful  lack  of  education,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  as  pertains  to  all  phases  of 
blind  work.  In  a  very  large  degree,  this  lack 
of  education  accounts  for  the  present  situation. 
As  it  appears  to  us,  there  are  four  elements  of 
such  education. 

First — The  education,  or  the  training,  of  the 
workers  for  the  blind.  This  includes  executives, 
teachers,  field  workers  and  placement  personnel. 

Second — The  education  of  the  blind. 
Third — The  education  of  the  employer. 
Fourth — The  education  of  the  public  as  such. 
The  experience  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  such  as  to  demonstrate  be- 
yond any  possible  argument  the  value  of  and 
the  need  for  well-trained  personnel  everj^where. 
Our  industrial  system  is  almost  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  because  of  the  lack  of  properly  trained 
personnel,  and  especially  in  executive  and  semi- 
executive  positions.  And  because  of  this  one 
of  the  outstanding  and  significant  movements 
of  the  day  is  the  attention  and  effort  being  de- 
voted to  the  education  or  the  training  of  the 
personnel  of  industrial  and  commercial  organi- 
zations. A  National  Vocational  Institute  for 
the  Blind  could  do  no  more  worthy  piece  of 
work  than  to  offer  intensive  and  high-grade 
courses  of  instruction,  suitable  for  executives, 
teachers,  field  workers  and  placement  personnel- 
Such  courses  might  be  administered  in  part 
or  wholly  during  the  summer,  when  people  now 
employed  in  institutions  for  the  blind  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend.  The  courses  of 
instruction  should  contemplate  the  training  of 
home  teachers  as  well  as  institutional  teachers. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  placement  personnel.  It  is  the 
experience  of  everyone  that  to  place  and  to 
maintain  a  blind  person  in  a  position  is  one  of 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  phases  of  the  en- 
tire problem.  It  is  our  thought  that  a  great 
deal  of  such  experience  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  trained  personnel  has  not  been  used  on  this 
most  important  work.  It  has  been  our  observa- 
tion— not  only  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  but  in 
other  lines  as  well — that  very  often  the  place- 
ment or  the  employment  agent  has  been  a  glar- 
ing example  of  misplacement  himself.  In  many, 
many  instances  he  has  been  a  gross  misfit  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proper  training,  unsuited 
personality,  inexperience  and  limited  knowledge 
of  the  factors  involved.    Being  deficient  in  all 


these  essential  elements,  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  which  have  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  individuals  involved  and  to  the  cause.  Un- 
til this  evil  is  corrected  and  until  the  placement 
personnel  is  of  the  right  character  and  has  the 
requisite  training,  the  blind  will  continue  to 
have  difficulty  in  securing  and  maintaining  em- 
ployment. It  is  my  honest  and  deep  conviction 
that  this  is  one  of  the  prime  difficulties. 

The  placement  personnel  must  have  such  per- 
sonality, native  ability,  training  and  broad  ex- 
perience as  to  be  competent  to  make  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  job,  to  know  the  aptitudes  re- 
quired to  satisfactorily  do  the  job,  and  then  to 
so  know  mankind  as  to  wisely  select  the  man  for 
the  job.  Until  this  condition  prevails,  you  will 
have  placement  difficulties  and  disappointments. 

The  workers  must  be  properly  trained,  they 
must  have  the  right  conceptions,  they  must  be 
broadminded  and  aggressive,  if  the  cause  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  benefitted.  And  I  shall  be 
frank  in  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  contrary 
is  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  present 
situation  exists. 

A  National  Vocational  Institute  should  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  correct  such  conditions  by 
offering  every  opportunity  for  executives,  teach- 
ers and  field  workers  to  better  fit  themselves 
for  their  respective  functions. 

The  education  of  the  blind  as  such  partakes 
of  two  phases,  namely,  vocational  and  personal 
(personal  being  used  in  the  sense  of  attitude, 
ambition   and   effort). 

As  this  entire  discussion  alludes  to  vocational 
training,  detailed  reference  to  it  is  not  required 
at  this  particular  point.  It  is  our  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  possibilities  of  vocational  activity 
for  the  blind  will  never  be  realized  until  there 
is  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  blind  themselves.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  attitude  that  many  of  the 
blind  assume  or  acquire,  or  it  may  be  a  part 
of  their  natural  psychology,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  their  development  and 
opportunity.  What  do  I  mean?  It  is  this,  they 
are  super-sensitive,  critical  and  unappreciative. 
They  lack  ambition  and  determination.  They 
lack  the  spirit  to  will,  to  do.  They  are  too 
prone  to  accept  and  not  to  earn.  This  attitude 
has  lost  to  the  cause  many  able  men  and  women 
and  much  financial  support  and  emploj'ment 
possibility.  It  should  be  the  function  of  a  na- 
tional institute  to  correct  this  condition,  whether 
it  be  an  assumed  or  acquired  state  of  mind,  or 
whether  it  be  one  that  inherently  follows  as  a 
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result  of  blindness.  In  the  correction  of  it  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  blind. 

The  education  of  the  employer  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  must  be  accomplished  before 
the  largest  vocational  possibilities  of  the  blind 
are  realized.  However,  it  must  be  approached 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  correct  way.  It 
would  be  folly  to  undertake  to  do  much  until 
our  own  house  is  in  order.  The  two  important 
elements — workers  and  blind — must  first  be  set 
right.  They  first  must  be  effective  in  all  they 
do,  and  they  must  maintain  a  correct  attitude 
before  much  can  be  accomplished  towards  cor- 
recting the  present  passive,  and  indeed  it  may 
be  antagonistic,  attitude  of  the  employer.  And 
again,  much  of  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Information  and  of  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion must  have  been  accomplished  before  a  ma- 
terial awakening  of  the  employer  can  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  selling  the 
services  of  the  blind,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
legitimate  and  lasting  sales,  demonstrated  worth 
and  lasting  values  must  be  apparent.  However, 
this  should  come  in  the  course  of  time  through 
the  efforts  of  an  authoritative  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind;  but  patience,  persistency  and 
consistency  must  be  the  prices  paid. 

The  education  of  the  public  is  the  fourth  im- 
portant function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  public  must  be  educated  to  look  upon  the 
blind  man  or  woman  as  possessing  normal  sen- 
timents, intellect  and  ambitions  and  faculties 
save  one — that  is  sight.  And  since  they  lack 
only  one  faculty,  they  are  not  very  different  from 
other  people,  hence  need  not  and  should  not  be 
set  apart  or  considered  helpless  or  derelicts 
upon  the  sea  of  life.  Properly  to  educate  the 
public,  a  wisely  directed  Publicity  Department 
should  be  conducted  through  which  propaganda 
and  publicity  beneficial  to  the  blind  would  be 
disseminated.  As  in  educating  the  employer, 
so  with  the  public,  patience  and  perseverance 
must  be  practised,  and  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment will  come  only  after  the  first  two  factors 
of  education  have  been  achieved.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  nothing  short  of  a  high-grade  national 
institute,  with  unquestioned  motives  and  the 
best  talent,  will  bring  to  a  successful  realiza- 
tion the  progressive  phases  of  education  so 
much  needed. 

The  educational  activities  of  a  national  insti- 
tute should  be  confined  to  adults.  Its  Publicity, 
Research  and  Information  Bureaus  could,   and 


should,  devote  attention  to  all  phases  of  the 
blind  problem.  In  developing  the  educational 
methods  and  policies  for  the  adult  blind,  atten- 
tion should  first  be  given  to  the  more  promising 
group.  Those  who  are  to  be  trained  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  of  care,  to  the  end 
that  only  the  most  intelligent,  ambitious  and 
active  are  admitted.  This  will  insure  a  greater 
chance  of  success,  and  again,  this  is  the  group 
that  is  suffering  most  from  the  present  lack  of 
such  an  opportunity.  I  have  a  very  deep  con- 
viction that  a  grave  mistake  will  be  made  if 
there  be  anj^  laxity  in  the  selection  of  those 
to  be  trained.  If  the  most  is  to  be  accomplished, 
if  an  awakening  is  to  result,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public,  clear- 
cut  and  practical  demonstrations  must  be  made. 
Such  demonsi'rations  cannot  be  made  with  men- 
tal, physical  or  moral  derelicts,  so  why  waste 
the  time?  If  the  morally,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally fit  are  properly  trained  and  provided  for, 
that  will  be  a  worthy  accomplishment  and  will 
make  it  easier  to  take  care  of  the  less  desirable 
group. 

It  is  our  thought  that  a  National  Vocational 
Institute  for  the  Blind  should  concern  itself  only 
in  developing  the  highest  t}'pes  of  vocational 
courses.  And  when  such  courses  have  been 
thoroughly  developed  and  proven,  that  it  should 
then  assist  in  installing  and  supervising  such 
courses  in  local  institutions  desiring  the  same. 
Thus  the  National  Institute  would  function  as  a 
Research  and  a  Demonstration  Laboratory  for 
vocational  training  of  adult  blind.  It  would 
do  only  such  training  as  necessary  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  courses. 

The  foregoing  discussion  outlines  in  a  brief 
and  a  suggestive  way  some  of  the  lines  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  three  bureaus — 
Information,  Research  and  Demonstration,  and 
Education — ample  machinery  would  be  avail- 
able "for  trying  out  any  new,  old  or  even  aban- 
doned fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian  blind  to 
en,ter  them,"  as  Mr.  Allen  has  stated  is  re- 
quired and  desired. 

Finally,  such  an  institute,  if  it  is  to  adequately 
meet  the  requirements,  and  if  it  is  to  advantage- 
ously do  the  needed  work,  must  have  large 
financial  support;  it  must  be  unhampered  in  its 
policies  and  administration;  its  personnel  must 
be  keen,  intelligent  and  aggressive;  it  must 
have  the  loyal  backing  and  constructive  assist- 
ance of  all  agencies  for  the  blind;  it  must  have 
freedom   of  action;   it  must  be  free  of  unjust 
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and  destructive  criticism  and  petty  jealousy,  and 
in  their  stead  have  the  sympathetic  and  cordial 
active  support  of  all  those  initerested  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind.     If  such  conditions  prevail, 


iLs  possibilities  for  vs'orthy  accomplishment  will 
be  unlimited,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  there 
will  even'-uate  a  new  day  for  the  blind  every- 
where. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


WILLIAM 
"Cy,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  came  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  September, 
1919.  At  Evergreen  Perkins  soon  became  well 
known  among  the  men.  At  first,  when  he  went 
into  the  Clinical  Sales  Class  of  Dr.  Spedden,  the 
Doc.or's  voice  almost  made  "Cy"  jump  over  into 
the  next  county.  Gradually  he  calmed  and  later 
became  one  of  the  staunch  boomers.  When  he 
got  into  the  store  work  it  was  necessary  to  tell 
him  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  "Cy"  srarted  a 
boom  in  the  store  which  lasted  ever  after.  He 
plastered    signs    all    over    the    Post    announcing 


DALE    PERKINS. 

to  others  who   have  trod  this  path   and   almost 
given  up. 

Perkins  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, October  25,  1886.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sixtieth  Infantry,  Fifth  Division.  The  man- 
ner of  his  injury  is  mysterious.  He  was  guard- 
ing a  water  tank  at  Brest,  France,  and  all  that 
he  knows  about  it  is  that  some  sort  of  an  explo- 
sion occurred  and  that  immediately  his  sight  was 
jiractically   destroyed. 

Being  a  Yankee,  Perkins  has  returned  to  his 
native    heath    and    has    opened    a    store    in    the 


MR.   PERKINS  IN  HIS  STORE  AT  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 


Store  bargains,  which  made  some  folks  realize 
that  there  was  really  a  store  located  on  the 
grounds.  His  cheerful  smile  caused  more  than 
one  customer  to  part  with  coin  which  he  had 
firmly  decided  should  remain  in  his  own  pocket. 
Perkins  was  also  a  strong  student  in  Braille. 
He  was  not  content  with  merely  mastering  the 
alphabet,  but  thirsted  for  more  reading.  He  got 
it  in  the  novels  which  he  laboriously  worked 
out.     His  work  in  this  subject  is  an  inspiration 


place  of  his  birth.  He  handles  stationery,  gro- 
ceries and  tobaccos.  Not  satisfied  with  just  one 
store,  he  aspires  to  possess  several  stores.  Ac- 
cordingly he  will  open  a  shop  at  the  seaside — • 
Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. — for  the  summer  months. 
Here  he  will  carrj-  the  same  line,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  famous  Evergreen  baskets. 

Good  luck,  "Cy,"  we  know  you  have  it  in  you. 

J.  P.  H. 
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The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Baltimore 


From  June  21st  to  the  .?5th,  the  Amci"ican 
^Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held 
their  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  a  sub- 
urb of  Baltimore.  The  conference  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  meetings  were  interesting  and 
helpful.  At  noon,  Wednesday,  the  delegates 
and  their  friends  drove  in  automobiles  the  ten 
miles  from  "Overlea"  to  "Evergreen,"  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  they 
shared  a  picnic  lunch  with  the  students  and 
staff.  During  the  meal  the  blind  soldiers'  or- 
chestra gave  an  entertaining  outdoor  program, 
which  was  appreciated  by  all. 

After  luncheon  the  visitors  were  divided  into 
groups,  and  Messrs.  Hall,  Heritage,  Jacka,  Simp- 
son, Stoner,  Uhler  and  Witherspoon,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  acted  as 
guides  and  took  their  respective  parties  around 
the  institute  by  seven  diiferent  routes.  In  this 
way  the  visi  ors  were  given  the  maximum  op- 
portunity to  see  every  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  I'his  plan  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  apinoved  by  all,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  expressions  of  appreciation  which  were  ex- 
tended by  the  delegates  as  they  left  Evergreen. 
During  the  Wednesday  evening  program  L.  W- 
Wallace,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
tlie  Blind,  presented  a  paper  entitled  "A  Na- 
tional Vocational  Institute  for  the  Blind,"  which 
is  printed  in  this  issue.  Ever  since  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  established,  in 
1918,  the  Committee  of  Direction  has  most  ear- 
nestly considered  and  discussed  the  possibility 
and  function  of  such  an  institution,  and  Mr. 
Wallace's  paper  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sum- 
marization of  the  best  thought  of  all  those  who 
have  been  studying  this  matter  intensively  for 
the  past  two  years. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
visit  of  the  instructors  of  the  blind  to  the  Red 
Cross   Institute   was   the   fact  that  many   of  the 


soldiers  were  able  to  meet  and  talk  with  work- 
ers for  the  blind  from  their  own  States. 

All  those  who  were  at  Evergreen  June  23rd — 
students,  staff  and  visitors — will  remember  the 
event  as  a  delightful  occasion. 

As  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  leaving,  he  said 
in  part:  I  have  visited  Evergreen  five  or  six 
times.  Upon  each  visit  I  have  found  that  some- 
thing new  has  been  added,  and  I  have  noted 
that  constant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
work. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  received  since  the  Con- 
vention : 

E.  E.  Bramlette,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  comments:  "I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  nice  entertainments  and  splen- 
did educational  review  which  I  enjoyed  the  day 
of  our  visit  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  staff  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  what  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done,  not  only  for  the  blinded  soldiers,  but  for 
the  general  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind." 

Miss  Annie  E.  Carson,  Librarian  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  says: 
"The  day  at  Red  Cross  Institute  was  the  hap- 
pies;  time  in  a  very  good  convention.  I  shall 
never  forget  those  cheerful,  achieving  soldiers. 
What  has  been  accomplished  for  them  and  the 
progress  in  every  way  that  has  been  made  for 
the  Blind  surely  repays  for  the  effor;s  that  have 
been  made  to  bring  all  this  to  pass." 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  writes:  "Mrs.  Hooper  and 
I  have  talked  many  times  the  past  week  of  the 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  time  we  spent  at 
Evergreen.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  very  fine  work  being  done  there,  and  more 
than  before  realize  the  fine  spirit  and  excellent 
ideals  which  were  advocated  in  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Wallace  to  the  convention.  We 
trust  that  the  plans  outlined  may  be  fully  re- 
alized." 


Summer  Vacation  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


During  the  month  of  July  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  was  practically  closed.  All 
but  twenty-five  students  returned  to  their  homes 
and  only  enough  of  the  faculty  remained  to  give 
attention  to  the  men  who  have  recently  entered 
the  institute  and  wished  to  commence  their 
studies  at  once  or  those  who  live  too  far  away 
to  make  the  journey  worth  while.  Students  and 
staff  have  been  working  intensively  for  twelve 
months,  and  this  vacation  had  become  necessarv 


for  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
The  records  show  that  an  average  attendance 
of  87  per  cent,  has  been  maintained  by  the  stu- 
dents, which  is  very  creditable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  quite  a  number  of  the  men  have 
been  regaining  their  normal  health  and  strength. 
Every  one  agrees  that  a  complete  break  of  this 
kind  will  enable  the  students  and  teachers  to 
return  to  their  next  term's  duties,  commencing 
August  2nd,  with  greater  vigor  and  capacity  for 
effective  work. 
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'Unit  Industries"  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 


Is  a  "unit  industry"  a  practical  proposition 
for  the  blind? 

This  question  is  coming  to  workers  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  more  and 
more  frequency,  and  the  accompanying  article, 
about  tire  repairing,  will,  in  a  large  measure, 
answer  the  question. 

Before  studying  this  material,  however,  our 
readers  should  understand  several  things.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  very  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  soldier  and  a  civilian  who  has 
lost  his  sight.  The  latter  is  frequently  in  diffi- 
cult financial  circumstances.  Usually  there  have 
been  heavy  doctors'  and  hospital  bills,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the 
inevitable  loss  of  position.  The  government  as- 
sures the  blinded  soldier  a  living,  whatever  he 
may  do,  which  relieves  him  of  the  worry  of 
meeting  living  expenses  and  other  overhead  ex- 
penses during  the  early  days  of  starting  in 
whatever  enterprise  he  may  undertake. 

Because  the  blinded  soldier  has  an  assured 
income  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  been  working  toward  the  establishment  of 
some  of  the  men  in  what  have  been  termed 
"unit  industries" :  for  example,  a  vulcanizing 
shop,  a  store,  a  cigar  factory,  or  upon  a  poultry 
farm.  In  each  instance  the  man  can,  if  neces- 
sary, begin  the  undertaking  with  not  more  than 
one  assisi'ant,  and  this  helper  may  be  a  relative. 

The  success  or  failure  of  these  unit  indus- 
tries will  depend,  in  a  very  large  measure,  upon 
the  ability  of  the  man  to  fill  the  part  of  man- 
ager. In  nlost  cases  he  will  also  have  to  be  a 
purchasing  agent  and  also  a  salesman.  No  one 
will  presume  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  will  be  blessed  with  such  an 
exceptional    combination    of    qualifications   than 


would  be  found  among  a  similar  number  of 
unwounded  men  drawn  from  the  same  regi- 
ments from  which  the  Evergreen  men  have 
come. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  not  all  of  the 
men  can  avail  themselves  of  these  "unit  indus- 
tries." On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way  of 
finding  out  what  a  man  can  do  until  he  tries. 

Each  of  these  industries  has  a  series  of  proc- 
esses to  be  performed,  and  the  man  who  can 
conduct  all  of  thesn  successfully  is  the  man  who 
stands  the  best  chance  of  managing  his  own 
enterprise.  During  his  period  of  training  if  he 
discovers  that  he  cannot  do  a  certain  part  of  the 
^'vvoi'ky  he  4f»en-realizes  that  he  will  have  to  hire 
that  part  if  he  is  to  conduct  the  whole  business. 
More  than  this,  he  may  decide  that  he  would 
rather  perform  any  particular  process  which  he 
does  well  in  some  other  man's  organization. 

Vulcanizing,  or  tire  repairing,  is  one  of  these 
unit  industries,  but  from  our  present  experience 
it  appears  that  a  man  is  going  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  if  he  has  some  vision.  All 
workers  for  the  blind  know  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  so-called  "blind"  have  some 
vision,  even  though  they  may  be  too  blind  to 
compete  in  the  world  upon  a  basis  of  sight. 
Even  though  vulcanizing  may  be  better  adapted 
for  a  man  having  partial  vision,  as  a  unit  in- 
dustry there  are  certain  parts  of  the  work  which 
appear  to  be  perfectly  feasible  for  the  totally 
blind  man. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
"unit  industries"  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
they  are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study.  No 
claims  are  made  for  them,  but  thv'-  management 
feels  very  much  encouraged  and  believes  they 
will  prove  to  be  practical  for  some  of  the  totally 
as  well  as  partially  blind. 
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Vulcanizing  for  Blinded  Soldiers 


A  practical  course  in  automobile  tire  vulca- 
nizing has  been  in  operation  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  during  the  past  year. 
The_jfew  men  who  have  completed  the  training 
and  who  are  now  successfully  engaged  at  work 
in  the  trade  confirms  the  original  thought  that 
the  course  would  be  adaptable  to  our  educational 
requirements.  As  no  statement  has  been  pre- 
sented of  the  development  of  this  work  for  use 
outside  of  our  own  organization,  this  article  has 
been   prepared. 

During  the  summer  of  1919  a  course  in  auto 
mechanics  and  repair  was  established,  with  the 
thought  that  this  work  might  offer  opportunities 
for  employment  to  the  men  properly  trained. 
One  phase  of  the  training  was  learning  to  re- 
pair punctures  in  the  imier  tubes  of  automobile 
tires.  This  soon  presented  an  entirely  separate 
field,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  trade  of  vul- 
canizing offered  another  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. Consequently,  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  matter  was  begun. 

It  was  known  that  a  thorough  course  in  tire 
vulcanizing  was  being  given  at  practically  all 
of  the  army  camps  throughout  the  countr>,  and 
an  oppointment  was  arranged  with  the  oiiicer 
in  charge  of  the  course  at  Fort  McHenry,  in 
Baltimore.  He  had  been  conducting  the  vulca- 
nizing courses  for  the  army  for  many  m.onths 
and  was  well  informed  upon  every  phase  of  the 
problem.  Accordingly,  he  was  invited  to  visit 
our  institution,  and  upon  doing  so  he  conferred 
with   various    members    of    the    staff    about   the 

■possibilities  of  the  work  for  our  men.  After 
careful  consideration  upon  his  part  and  the  puit 
of  the  management,  he  advised  us  that  he  felt 
our  men  could  be  trained  to  be  successful  vul- 
canizers.  Through  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
competent  advice  thus  obtained,  a  shop  for  the 

•purpose  was  completely  equipped  and  the  serv- 
ices of  a  practical  vulcanizer,  thoroughly  trained 
to  conduct  a  course,  was  engaged. 

On  September  4,  1919,  the  vulcanizing  shop 
was  ready  for  the  men  desiring  such  training, 
and  in  less  than  one  month  thirteen  men  were 
scheduled.  The  equipment  consisted  of  a  com- 
plete vulcanizing  outfit  to  take  care  of  repairs 
on  all  sizes  of  automobile  casings  and  tubes,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  hand  tools  and  work 
benches.  The  tires  to  be  worked  upon  were 
supplied  by  the  army  in  such  quantities  as 
needed.  These  tires  had  been  damaged  through 
actual  service,  and  when  repaired  were  returned 
to  the   army. 


In  July,  1920,  a  commercial  shop  was  located 
in  a  garage  a  short  distance  from  the  institu- 
tion. This  shop  is  owned  and  managed  entirely 
by  the  institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  offering 
additional  trade  advantages  to  the  men  taking 
the  course.  The  policy  is  to  do  high-grade 
work,  backed  by  a  guarantee,  at  a  charge  com- 
pa'ible  with  the  average  prices  in  the  trade. 

The  policy  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  intro- 
ducing industrial  vocational  courses  for  the 
blind  soldiers  is  to  establish  as  far  as  possible 
such  trades  as  offer  two  fields  of  employment: 
those  which  can  be  used  either  as  unit  indus- 
tries— that  is,  which  can  be  conducted  as  inde- 
pendent one-man  businesses,  or  as  occupations— 
that  is,  in  which  employment  can  be  secured  in 
factories  or  shops-  In  the  first  instance  the 
trained  man  would  operate  a  small  business  of 
his  own  in  the  capacity  of  owner  and  manager; 
in  the  second  he  would  work  at  the  trade  in  the 
capacity  of  an  employee.  Inasmuch  as  practi- 
cally all  industrial  activities  of  today  are  highly 
specialized  and  are  conducted  upon  a  more  or 
less  expensive  scale,  there  are  very  few  manu- 
facturing businesses  which  offer  equally  good 
opportunities  in  both  of  the  above  mentioned 
fields. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  seems 
advisable  to  establish  courses  with  both  outlets 
of  endeavor  mentioned: 

1.  Practically  all  of  the  men  who  are  sent  to 
us  for  training  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  are  assured  a  substantial  in- 
come by  the  government  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Therefore,  they  have  the  capital  avail- 
able with  which  to  establish  themselves  in  busi- 
nesses and  will  have  additional  funds  in  the 
future  to  tide  them  over  a  dull  period. 

2.  Many  of  the  men,  no  doubt  because  of  this 
guaranteed  income,  have  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  causes  them  to  strongly  desire  to  be 
their  own  managers.  The  idea  of  owning  and 
operating  a  small  business  of  their  own  appeals 
to  them  and  fulfills  this  desire. 

3.  If  there  are  in  addition,  employment  op- 
portunities offered  in  shops  or  factories  in  that 
particular  trade,  there  are  openings  for  the  man 
who  does  not  wish  to  operate  a  unit  industry  or 
may  not  have  the  qualifications  for  so  doing. 

4.  Also,  if  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  shops  or 
factories,  a  placement  training  of  such  length  of 
time  as  desired  can  be  easily  obtained  for  the 
man  desiring  to  establish  a  unit  industry. 
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REPAIRING    TIRES    AT    THE    RED    CROSS    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE   BLIND 

Typical  blow-outs.      (Bert  DeHaan) 

Cutting  out  the  defective  section  and  freeing  the  tire   from  dirt  and  foreign  matter.      (Peter  T.  Lionudakis) 
Applying  cement  preparatory  to  placing  the  new  material  in  the  defective  section.      (Oscar   Simpkins) 
Building  up  with  gum  and  fabric.      (Louis  Sugar) 
In  the  vulcanizer,  where  heat  applied  to  the  tire  under  pressure  makes  the  raw  rubber  and  fabric  an  integral  part 

of  the  original  tire.     (Ivan   Saunders) 
Repaired  tires,  the  defective  sections  of  which  are  now  guaranteed  to  deliver  as  many  miles  as  the  rest  of  the  tire. 
(EJvie  P.  Napstad) 
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In  selecting  unit  industries  that  are  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  this  group  of  men,  it  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  there  are  certain  requirements 
that  such  a  business  must  meet,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  at  all  satisfactory.  Some  of  these 
are,  briefly: 

1.  The  business  should  not  be  complex. 

2.  It  should  be  easy  to  start. 

3.  A  small  amount  of  floor  space  should  be 
required. 

4.  An  initial  expenditure  for  capital  should  be 
required. 

5-  The  operations  and  transactions  involved 
should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible. 

6.  The  current  operating  expenses  should  re- 
quire only  a  small  amount  of  capital. 

7.  The  equipment  should  not  be  complicated 
and  difficult  to  operate. 

8.  Only  a  few  different  kinds  of  raw  materials 
and  supplies  shuld  be  required- 

9.  The  possibility  of  location  in  any  section 
of  the  country. 

10.  A  demand  for  the  product  or  service. 

11.  Permanency. 

12.  Possibilities  for  future  expansion  and 
growth. 

It  is  readily  appreciated  that  there  are  very 
few  industrial  undertakings  which  meet  all  of 
these  requirements.  Vulcanizing  does  meet  them, 
however,  in  every  instance. 

Another  point  that  should  be  considered  here 
is  that  it  is  not  deemed  neecssary  for  a  man  to 
be  able  to  do  all  of  the  detailed  operations  of 
the  business  to  enable  him  to  successfully  con- 
duct a  unit  industry,  provided  he  has  managerial 
ability.  Practically  no  man  goes  into  business 
today  entirely  alone.  It  is  not  profitable  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  very  seldom  is  it  possible.  Con- 
sequently, we  anticipate  that  every  man  so  en- 
gaged will  have  at  least  a  helper  or  assistant, 
and  we  so  advise  each  man.  It  is  true  that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  operations  difficult  for 
the  blind  to  do,  but  if  there  should  be  some,  he 
will  have  an  assistant  available  to  do  them. 
Furthermore,  if  a  man  properly  handles  his 
business,  makes  the  contact  with  his  customers 
and  attends  to  the  buying  and  selling,  there  will 
be  very  little  time  left  to  devote  to  the  actual 
manual  work. 

Nevertheless,  he  should  be  trained  in  all  of 
the  operations  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  per- 
form them  himself  in  case  of  necessity,  but  more 
especially  so  that  he  will  be  capable  of  judging 
the  qualifications  and  recommendations  of  those 
he  may  employ. 


The  actual  training  in  vulcanizing  as  admin- 
istered at  present  is  a  course  divided  into  four 
definite  phases. 

I.  A  thorough  training  in  all  the  various 
operations  that  are  required  to  tear  down,  build 
up  and  cure  a  tire,  as  conducted  in  the  educa- 
tional   shop. 

II.  A  series  of  twenty-four  talks  on  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  operating  a  shop  given  to  groups 
of  men  about  to  finish  the  actual  trade  training. 

III.  A  business  training  and  contact  with  the 
customer  as  conducted  in  the  commercial  shop 
operated  by  the  school. 

IV.  A  placement  training  in  some  local  vul- 
canizing shop. 

The  work  that  a  man  learns  to  do  in  the  edu- 
cational shop  is  the  practical  manual  operations, 
under  the  guidance  of  men  trained  in  and  con- 
versant with  the  methods  used  by  the  leading 
tire  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try. He  first  begins  by  repairing  small  punc- 
tures in  tubes  and  curing  them.  This  is  easy  to 
do  and  therefore  requires  but  a  short  time  to 
learn.  Next  he  is  taken  through  the  operations 
of  repairing  casings.  He  learns  to  cut  out  the 
defective  section  and  clean  the  tire  to  free  it  of 
all  dirt  and  foreign  matter.  Then  he  applies 
the  dement  and  cuts  his  materials  to  be  used  in 
making  the  repair.  The  pieces  of  gum  and  fab- 
ric are  built  into  the  tire  in  the  proper  manner 
and  he  cures  the  finished  job  in  the  steam-heated 
moulds  of  the  vulcanizer.  He  learns  how  to 
find  his  way  around  the  shop,  to  handle  his 
tools  and  locate  his  materials  and  jobs.  Two 
simple  special  tools  have  been  devised  and  con- 
structed for  his  use,  a  Braille  rule  with  an  ad- 
justable slide,  which  he  can  measure  by  touch, 
and  a  marking  gauge  and  cutting  guide.  With 
the  exception  of  these,  he  is  able  to  do  all  the 
operations  required  successfully  by  using  the 
tools  designed  for  sighted  workers.  The  tires 
he  works  upon  are  purchased  from  tire  junk 
piles  and,  therefore,  the  repairs  are  often  more 
difficult  to  make  than  he  will  usually  find  in  his 
business. 

When  the  men  are  about  to  finish  this  training 
in  the  educational  shop  they  are  given  a  series 
of  talks  relating  to  rubber,  tires  and  the  tire 
repair  business.  Such  subjects  are  treated  as 
the  cultivation  of  rubber,  the  history  of  the 
pneumatic  tire,  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  the 
manuafcture  of  automobile  tires,  the  methods  of 
starting  a  business,  the  methods  to  use  in  keep- 
ing records  of  work  and  accounts,  the  care  of 
equipment,  the  advice  to  customers  as  to  the 
care  of  tires,  the  manner  in  which  to  secure 
business,    and   various   other   business   methods. 
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These  talks  cover  only  such  things  as  are  not 
learned  in  the  shop,  but  apply  directly  to  and 
supplement  the  practical  training  received.  The 
realization  of  the  need  for  a  more  thorough  and 
practical  business  training  than  could  be  ob- 
tained either  in  the  educational  shop  or  from 
the  talks,  resulted  in  establishing  an  exclusively 
commercial  shop,  managed  by  the  institute  in  a 
nearby  garage.  All  the  tires  worked  upon  here 
are  customers'  jobs,  and  no  man  can  enter  this 
shop  until  he  has  proved  that  he  can  do  satis- 
factory work.  There  are  many  valuable  fea- 
tures of  this  additional  training.  The  man  comes 
in  contact  with  the  customer.  He  must  change 
tires,  and  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  different 


same  methods  and  shop  kinks  as  weie  originally 
taught  him.  Therefore,  to  further  supplement 
the  work,  a  location  in  some  local  shop  is  ob- 
tained, where  the  man  will  be  forced  to  rely 
entirely  upon  his  own  resourcefulness  and  do 
sajtisfactory  work  without  close  supervision  of 
the  institute  instructors.  This  position  also  offers 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  another  method  of  doing  the  work  and  to 
learn  different  "tricks  of  the  trade"  which  are 
always  found  in  every  shop. 

When  a  man  has  satisfactorily  completed  this 
prescribed  course  in  vulcanizing,  the  Federal 
Board   for   Vocational   Education   and  the  man- 


JAMES  CALVERT,  in  his  own  shop  at  East  Fairmount  avenue,  Baltimore,  has  completed  the  course  in  vulcaniz- 
ing at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  is  the  first  man  to  start  in  a  tire  repairing  business 
of  his  own. 


style  rims.  He  sees  how  jobs  come  into  the 
shop  and  learns  what  kind  of  jobs  are  most 
numerous.  And,  furthermore,  he  learns  how  a 
tire  repair  business  is  managed  and  has  an  op- 
portunity to  actually  assist  in  the  management. 

Even  this  training,  extensive  as  it  may  seem, 
is  not  considered  complete.  When  the  man  is 
at  work  in  the  commercial  shop  of  the  institute 
he  is  still  under  the  guidance  of  the  staff  and 
unconsciously  he  will  turn  to  them  when  diffi- 
culties arise,  and  those  in  charge  will  uninten- 
tionally give  assistance,  which  prevents  him 
from  developing  the  self-reliance  necessary  to 
do  his  work  satisfactorily  when  thrown  upon  his 
own  responsibility.     Also  he  will  be   using  the 


agement  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
are  then  ready  to  s'and  back  of  him  and  to  sup- 
port and  asist  him  in  the  undertaking  he  may 
go  into.  Such  a  man  is  equipped  so  that  he  can 
obtain  permanent  employment  in  some  vulcaniz- 
ing shop  if  he  so  desires,  or  he  can  start  his  own 
business  with  at  least  some  assurance  and  confi- 
dence that  he  will  succeed. 

Although  we  feel  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  this  work  during 
the  comparatively  short  time  that  it  has  been 
conducted,  we  realize  that  improvements  can 
still  be  made,  and  therefore  we  are  constantly 
studying  every  phase  of  the  work  with  that  idea 
in  mind.  J.  E.  H. 
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Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 

Curtis  S.  Williams. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  the 
various  occupations  and  lines  of  work  that 
Evergreen  men  take  up  after  leaving  the  school 
is  the  varietj'  of  the  work.  Almost  all  of  the 
ordinary  fields  of  work  (and  some  of  the  ex- 
traordinary) are  represented  or  will  be  repre- 
sented. A  unique  experience  has  been  that  of 
Curtis  S.  Williams,  who  left  Evergreen  in  the 
summer  of  1919  and  who  is  now  assistant  to 
the  Community  Song  Leader  of  Cincinnati.     He 


CURTIS    S.    WILLIAMS 

goes  from  playground  to  playground  in  the  Ohio 
city  to  sing  with  the  children  or  the  grown 
people,  or  whoever  may  be  gajthered  there.  The 
official  report  of  his  work  for  July  showed  that 
he  had  conducted  some  forty  community  sings, 
at  which  nearly  eighteen  thousand  people  were 
gathered. 

Williams  was  born  in  Cincinnati  October  7, 
1883.  He  attended  the  public  school  and  high 
school  there  and  studied  civil  engineering  at  the 
Cincinnati  University  for  three  and  one-half 
years.  He  worked  at  this  profession  for  eleven 
years  prior  to  his  entering  the  army.  When  the 
war  came,  although  he  might  have  remained  out 
of  the  service,  he  enlisted  with  the  Twenty-third 
Engineers  at  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  on  November 


5,  1917.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  1918  was 
spent  in  France.  In  the  last  days  of  the  war, 
while  he  was  working  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
mending  roads  for  the  advance  of  artillery,  he 
was  injured  by  a  shell,  which  left  him  sightless. 
Credit  was  given  him  on  his  service  record  for 
the  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne  battles.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1919  and  received  his  honorable  discharge  from 
the  service  January  31,  1919. 

In  the  early  summer  of  that  year  Williams 
came  to  Evergreen,  where  he  learned  typewrit- 
ing. Braille  and  other  studies.  It  was  not  until 
December,  1919,  that  he  reached  a  decision  to 
take  up  music  as  a  vocation.  Being  unable  to 
return  to  his  former  work  as  a  civil  engineer 
and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  music,  he  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  go  to  New  York  and 
study  community  singing  there  under  Mr.  M. 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Community 
Service.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  work 
and  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  govern- 
ment gave  him  a  free  scholarship  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music. 

Cincinnati  has  probably  the  best  community 
service  in  the  country,  and  Williams  offered  his 
services  as  a  song  leader  to  Mr.  Will  R.  Reeves, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  community  service. 
He  assigned  Williams  to  some  work,  which  was 
performed  wi,*^hout  charge,  but  since  the  first  of 
June  he  has  been  receiving  a  salary.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Post,  in  a  recent  issue,  had  an  illustrated 
column  telling  of  Williams  and  his  work  there 
in    Cincinnati. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  here  Williams  tells  a 
bit  about  his  work,  as  follows: 

"The  important  thing  is  to  get  people  started 
to  singing.  Sometimes  a  good  story  will  loosen 
them  up;  again  an  appeal,  or  some  peculiar 
antics  will  help.  During  the  first  song  I  usually 
wave  my  arms  very  vigorously,  and  then  if  I  do 
not  get  results  I  appeal  to  them  or  have  a  con- 
test sing — ^one  side  against  the  other,  or  the 
women  against  the  men;  Republicans  against  the 
Democrats,  or  the  married  against  the  unmar- 
ried. After  the  first  sing  in  a  district  I  never 
have  any  trouble." 

Williams  may  be  addressed  at  3235  Delaware 
avenue,  Avondale,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

A.  M.  W. 
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Field  Day  at  Evergreen 


The  field  day,  picnic  supper  and  dance,  held 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Septem- 
ber nth,  was  a  delightful  event.  Everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  fully  and  a  splendid 
school  spirit  manifested  itself. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fall  term  was  to 
begin  Monday,  the  13th,  some  of  the  men  sug- 
gested a  gala  day  for  the  preceding  Saturday. 
Practically  every  student  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  soldiers'  families  and  staff  took 
an  active  part  in  helping  to  make  the  day  a 
success. 

Until  this  time,  the  Institute  has  not  had  any 
school  colors  or  pennant,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  the  same.  The  first  evidence 
of  their  work  was  seen  in  connection  with  the 
interesting  invitations  which  the  young  men 
prepared  for  their  friends.  Each  card  was  typed 
in  green  ink,  and  then  tied,  with  a  light  and  a 
dark  green  ribbon,  to  a  second  card  upon  which 
the  invitation  was  yritten  in  Braille.  In  this 
way,  all  were  notified  that  light  and  dark  green, 
symbolical  of  Evergreen,  had  been  selected  for 
the  institution's  colors. 

The  athletic  events  took  place  in  the  grass  plot 
between  the  music  building  and  the  gymnasium. 
As  soon  as  the  guests  were  comfortably  seated, 
the  Evergreen  orchestra  played  a  march  and  an 
interesting  procession  came  into  view  from  be- 
hind the  buildings.     (See  Fig.  i.) 

Marjorie  Wallace  and  Oscar  Lentz  appeared 
first  holding  the  newly  created  Evergreen  pen- 
nant between  them.  The  pointed  end  of  the 
banner  is  of  dark  green  and  upon  this  appears 
the  word  "Evergreen"  in  lighter  green ;  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  flag,  a  dark  green  evergreen 
tree  is  shown  upon  a  light  background.  The 
whole  effect  is  very  pleasing  and  the  Evergreen 
Banner  was  approved  by  all. 

Directly  behind  these  youthful  leaders,  half  a 
dozen  stalwart  huskies  drew  one  of  the  fire 
engines  on  top  of  which  was  sedately  perched 
the  queen  of  the  festival,  represented  by  Wtu. 
Roberts,  in  regal  costume  with  a  flowing  train. 
The  queen  was  holding  a  golf  club  scepter  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  keep  off  the  blazing  sun 
by  a  tattered  purple  parasol,  much  to  the  delight 


of  the  audience.  One's  attention,  however,  was 
immediately  attracted  to  Arthur  Crane,  the  fully 
garbed,  circus  policeman,  who  vigorously  kept 
back  the  imaginary  crowds  while  James  O'Hara, 
dressed  as  a  chorus  girl,  did  an  effective  Hula, 
Hula  dance  around  the  ring.  Behind  these 
mirth-provoking  masquaraders,  came  the  gladi- 
ators, two  by  two,  bearing  signs  which  indicated 
that  certain  groups  represented  rival  barracks 
and  also  that  the  single  men  were  to  be  pitted 
against  the  married  men.  After  circling  the 
amphitheatre  once,  the  queen  was  duly  assisted 
to  her  throne  and  crowned  with  a  vegetable 
wreath.  The  thick-set,  bare-legged,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  fairy,  O'Hara,  capered  to  the 
invigorating  strains  of  "Oh!  By  Jingo"  until, 
with  a  dep  bow,  she  and  the  policeman  helped 
the  queen  to  leave  the  throne  and  then  the  ath- 
letic stunts  were  run  off  as  follows: 

First  came  the  sack  race  which  was  won  by 
Koirner,  ( See  Fig.  4.)  and  much  amusement  was 
injected  into  the  afternoon  by  a  sack  race  be- 
tween the  policeman  and  the  lusty  fairy.  (See 
Fig.  3.)  The  latter  discovered  that  the  sack 
given  her  (!)  had  holes  in  it  so  that  she  was 
able  to  draw  it  up  above  her  knees  and  run  with 
freedom,  whereas  the  poor  old  policeman  soon 
measured  his  length  upon  the  grass. 

The  three-legged  race  (See  Fig.  2.)  was  very 
exciting  and  one  of  the  closest  contests  of  the 
afternoon.  It  was  won  by  Waldrep  and  Turner. 
Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  for 
several  days  preceding  the  competition,  men 
were  seen  running  around  the  place  with  their 
legs  tied  together.  At  this  point  of  the  program, 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  Indian  club  swinging 
was  provided  by  Messrs.  O'Hara  and  Kozeluh. 

"Strong  man  stunts"  afforded  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  afternoon.  William  Walker  had 
not  explained  to  anyone,  before  he  entered  the 
arena,  what  he  proposed  to  do  and  everyone  was 
astonished  to  see  him  drive  a  6-inch  spike  one- 
third  of  its  length  into  an  oak  plank.  This 
board  was  held  by  four  of  the  strongest  men 
and  Walker,  after  wrapping  the  nail  with 
a  small  piece  of  cloth,  held  it  between  his 
teeth  and  bent  it  back  and  forth  until  it  broke, 
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exactly  as  if  it  had  been  beaetn  back  and  forth 
with  a  hammer.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking 
one  nail  in  this  way,  he  proceeded  to  drive  two 
into  the  plank  and,  with  apparently  the  same 
ease,  broke  them.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (See  Fig.  5.)  shows  him  in  the  act  of  bend- 
ing the  nail  while  the  four  men  kept  the  plank 
in  position.  Scarcely  had  the  audience  ceased 
applauding  when  the  policeman  and  an  assist- 
ant were  seen  staggering  under  a  soo-lb.  weight 
which  they  brought  into  the  arena.  They  then 
'went  to  the  side  lines  and  brought  in  a  second. 
After  this  G'Hara  gave  an  exhibition  of  weight 
lifting,  indeed  he  even  succeeded  in  lifting 
both   the    500-lb.   weights    above    his    head    and 


self  think"  amid  the  din  of  the  friends  of  each 
side  cheering  their  favorites.  Sad  to  relate,  for 
the  pride  of  the  No.  16  men,  who  seemed  to  feel 
that  there  was  no  question  of  their  winning  the 
contest,  No.  15  once  more  succeeded  in  pulling 
No.  16  across  the  line.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  at  this  moment  a  conscious  spirit  of 
healthy  rivalry  was  born  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  barracks  No.  16,  jokingly  known  as  the 
"roughnecks"  and  those  of  barracks  No.  15, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  so  much  softer  than 
their  brothers,  that  they  have  been  called  the 
"pussyfoots".      (See   Figs.  8    and  9.) 

After  the  outdoor  sports,  the  guests  went  to 
the  swimming  pool.     A  race  was  arranged  be- 
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this  would  have  been  a  very  thrilling  perform- 
ance if  six-year  old  Oscar  Lentz  had  not  come 
up  behind  him  and  lifted  them  apparently  with 
much  greater  ease.      (See  Fig.   6.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
afternoon  was  the  human  wheelbarrow  race, 
which  was  won  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Lionu- 
dakis.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The  broad  jump  was 
hotly  contested   and  wo^   by  Plumb. 

The  tug  of  war  proved  to  be  the  feature  of 
the  afternoon.  Eighteen  men  from  barracks 
No.  16  challenged  a  like  number  from  barracks 
No.  15  and  it  was  certainly  "some"  tug  of  war. 
The  first  trial  was  won  by  No.  15,  but  the  No. 
16  men  felt  so  sure  that  there  must  have  been 
a  mistake  in  the  outcome  that  they  suggested 
changing  sides-  This  was  done  and  the  battle 
was  again  fought  out  amid  the  intensest  excite- 
ment.    In  fact  it  was  impossible  to  "hear  one- 


tween  two  totally  blind  men,  Viti  and  Mc- 
Guire,  in  which  McGuire  proved  to  be  the 
victor,  although  both  men  made  a  splendid 
showing.  Following  this,  Cole  and  Kozeluh 
took  part  in  a  hard  swum  contest  and  Cole 
brought  consolation  to  the  "pussyfoots"  by  win- 
ning the  race  for  his  barracks.  The  spectators 
expressed  much  interest  in  the  diving  and 
trapeze  exercises  which  were  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  men.  The  climax  came  when  three 
of  them.  Cole,  Crane  and  Kozeluh,  dropped 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  swimming  hall,  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  the  water,  into  the  tank 
below.  As  a  final  item  of  the  program.  Walker 
was  tied  hand  and  foot,  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  extricated  himself  from  his  bonds. 
He  also  made  a  very  pretty  "torpedo"  or  long 
distance  dive. 
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After  the  aquatic  sports,  everyone  partook 
of  a  delightful  picnic  supper  upon  the  porch 
which   was    enjoyed   immensely. 

In  the  interval  between  supper  and  the  dance, 
a  musical  program  was  provided  at  Evergreen 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Patillo,  a  graduate  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Louis  Rosen- 
berg,  Miss  Edith  Gorsuch,   and   Miss  Parlette- 

When  the  guests  came  to  the  gymnasium  in 
the  evening  they  were  greeted  with  a  great 
surprise  and  realized  how  effectively  the  decora- 
ting committee  had  accomplished  its  work.  The 
walls  of  the  gymnasium  were  completely  sur- 
rounded with  evergreen  trees;  from  the  wain- 
scoting, streamers  of  light  and  dark  green  crepe 
paper  had  been  drawn  up  to  a  central  point 
in  the  ceiling,  giving  the  effect  of  a  circular 
tent.  Across  the  middle  of  this  was  hung  a 
line  of  toy  balloons  which  added  greatly  to  the 
gala  appearance  of  the  room  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  dances,  an  effective 
moon  had  been  provided  so  that  the  waltzes 
took  place  in  the  light  of  a  harvest  moon. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  considerable 
space  had  been  given  to  this  occasion,  but  not 
a  person  who  was  privileged  to  be  present  at 
this  field  day  event  will  forget  the  delightful 
comradie  which  manifested  itself  on  every 
hand.  The  only  effective  comparison  which  we 
can  make  is  to  liken  it  to  the  class  day  events 
of  any  college.  Students,  guests,  and  staff 
vied  with  each  other   in  making  the   afternoon 


of  September  nth,  at  Evergreen,  one  of  the 
jolliest  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 
Possibly  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
event  was  the  fact  that  the  affair  was  conceived 
and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  worked  out  by  the 
men   themselves. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  served 
on    the   various   committees: 

General — Mrs.  Paine,  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
O'Hara. 

Decorations  and  Favors — Misses  Freeman, 
Heezen,  Heyn,  and  Miller.  Mesdames  Bren- 
nan.  Crane,  DeWitt,  Hussin,  Lentz,  Napstad, 
Rose,  and  Wallace.  Messrs.  Batten,  Crane, 
Jacka,  Napstad,  and  Quinan. 

Invitations — Misses  Eddy,  Halfpenny,  Irvine, 
Low,  Rubin,  Wilcox,  and  Youse.  Messrs.  Cope- 
land,  Hartman,  Krelgner,  Moore,  and  Saun- 
ders. 

Field  Day  Marshals — Messrs.  Anastase,  Bell, 
Fear,   and   Walker. 

Athletics — Frand,  Galbralth,  Gehrkin,  Koze- 
luh,    Llonudakis,    Roy,    Waldrep,    and    Walker. 

Prizes — Miss  Baldwin.  Messrs.  Calderoni, 
Foster,    and    Patrucci. 

Music — Messrs.  Mozealous,  Simpson,  Cal- 
derone,  Cochrane,  Funk,  Jezek,  Malley,  and 
Viti. 

Refreshments — Mesdames  Carver,  Hussin, 
Napstad,  Paine,  and  Rapp.  Messrs.  HoUiday, 
Frand,   Plumb,    and  Whaley. 

Pennant — Mesdames  Baker  and  Mozealous. 
Messrs.    McCarthy,  Rapp,    and   Wler. 


Eighteen  Months 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  BHnd 


Editor's  Note: — Alexander  M.  WItherspoon 
has  been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  beloved 
teachers  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
since  joining  the  organization,  and  students  and 
staff  all  regret  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  resign. 
It  so  hapens  that  Mr.  WItherspoon's  home  estate 
Is  in  the  heart  of  the  newly  developed  oil  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  and  business  interests  have 
made  so  many  demands  upon  his  time  that  he 
has  had  to  give  up  teaching  for  the  present. 
We  thought  our  readers  would  be  interested  In 
his  observation  as  a  result  of  eighteen  months 
at  Evergreen. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  has  asked  me  to  write 
some  of  the  observations  I  have  made  and  some 
of  the  impressions  I  have  received  during  the 
year  and  a  half  I  have  been  at  Evergreen.  As 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  school  In  only 


a  minor  capacity,  however,  my  observations  are 
of  no  great  importance.  I  have  been  hardly 
high  enough  up  in  the  scale  to  give  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  work,  but  from  my  own  watch 
tower  on  the  side  wall  I  have  seen  a  few  things. 
I  came  to  Evergreen  in  March,  1919,  fresh 
from  service  with  the  American  army  in  France, 
and  as  I  had  been  a  soldier  myself  and  was  in 
close  contact  with  soldiers  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  previous  to  my  coming,  I  was  under 
no  Illusions  about  that  Interesting  specimen  of 
humanity,  the  American  soldier,  whether  with 
or  without  sight.  I  believed  firmly  that  Nature 
always  compensates  in  some  way  or  other  for  the 
physical  losses  we  suffer,  but  I  had  no  reason 
for  believing  that  when  a  man  lost  a  pair  of 
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eyes  Nature  immediately  gave  him  a  pair  of 
wings  to  make  up  for  it.  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  Evergreen  a  place  where  the  wicked  cease 
altogether  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  and  ad- 
miration of  the  American  soldiers  who  were 
blinded  in  the  war,  and  I  have  tried  to  prove 
that  by  a  year  and  a  half  of  conscientious  work 
with  them,  I  have  survived  the  period  at  Ever- 
green,, however,  wthout  once  using  the  terms 
"supreme  sacrifice,"  "gallant  soldiers,"  "noble 
heroes,"  and  many  others  of  the  terms  which 
roll  so  easily  off  the  tongue.  A  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  men  coupled  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  understand  and  help  them  has 
been  responsible  for  any  successful  results  that 
have  been  achieved.  But  lest  this  become  an 
apology,  I  must  hasten  to  put  down  some  of  my 
observations. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  and  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  educational  process  that  the  men  have  been 
undergoing  is  the  fact  that  wheeras  before  they 
lost  their  sight  they  had  trained  eyes  and  a  more 
or  less  untrained  mind,  they  have  now  a  much 
more  thoroughly  trained  mind,  which  will  be 
largely  independent  of  eyes,  ears,  and  certain 
other  physical  devices  through  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  receive  information  and  knowl- 
edge. To  illustrate,  before  the  student  lost  his 
sight,  the  process  of  multiplying  i6  by  12  consist- 
ed in  placing  the  figure  16  on  a  paper  with  the 
figure  12  directly  under  it,  drawing  a  line,  going 
with  the  pencil  through  the  process  of  multi- 
plying the  two  numbers,  then  drawing  another 
line  and  placing  the  product  192  below  the 
second  line.  The  solving  of  the  problem  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  paper  and  pencil  and  lines  as 
anything  else.  Now  most  of  the  students  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  multiplication  of 
two  numbers  is  a  purely  mental  process  without 
any  suggestion  of  paper  and  lines.  Before,  they 
would  have  been  helpless  without  paper  and 
pencil. 

In  the  same  way,  a  man  who,  before  he  lost 
his  sight  needed  a  physical  picture  of  a  word,  or 
at  least  a  mental  vision  of  the  physical  picture, 
before  he  could  spell  the  word,  now  spells  the 
word  and  understands  it  much  more  thoroughly 
with  the  aid  of  his  mind  alone.  The  reaction 
has  not  been  sudden  nor  easy,  nor  is  it  yet  com- 
plete. But  the  difference  in  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  the  students  since  March, 
1919,  is  very  noticeable  to  any  one  who  has  been 
working  with  them  since  then.  The  first  stu- 
dents I  had  were  unable  to  concentrate  their 
thought  upon  any  subject  other  than  the  loss  of 


their  sight.  Often  a  man  would  begin  to  spell  a 
word  of  two  syllables  and  forget  what  the 
second  syllable  was  before  he  reached  it.  Three- 
syllable  words  were  impossible,  and  few  of  the 
men  could  repeat  accurately  a  sentence  of  eight 
or  ten  words,  or  name  four  figures  in  the  order 
in  which  the  instructor  gave  them.  Now  most  of 
the  men  have  become  able  to  work  out  a  good- 
sized  problem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  without 
any  physical  aid,  and  to  commit  to  memory  an 
ordinary  poem.  One  could  wish  that  American 
education  in  general  would  pay  more  attention 
to  the  training  of  the  mind  than  to  the  training 
of  the  eye  or  the  other  physical  organs  and 
senses.  It  would  make  for  clearer  thinking  and 
more  effective  work. 

As  for  the  school  itself,  there  was  hardly  any 
school  to  speak  of  in  March,  1919.  And  there 
was  little  or  no  school  spirit-  A  few  small  de- 
partments, loosely  correlated,  had  been  organized 
and  were  doing  the  best  they  could  under  the 
conditions.  Evergreen  was  then  only  one  of  a 
great  many  departments  of  the  United  States 
Army,  somewhat  provincial  in  scope  and  thor- 
oughly military  in  character.  Students  were 
grouped  in  classes  according  to  convenience, 
until  sometimes  it  seemed,  as  I  was  once  led  to 
observe  in  a  staff  meeting,  that  a  class  of  a 
dozen  men  had  nothing  in  common  but  their  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  A  high  school 
student  sat  next  to  a  man  who  had  finished  only 
the  fourth  grade  of  grammar  school  some  ten 
years  ago.  A  boy  who  was  hard  of  hearing  was 
there  with  a  man  who  was  so  nervous  that  he 
jumped  whenever  you   spoke   above  a  whisper. 

The  school  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough 
reorganization  during  all  this  period.  New  de- 
partments have  been  added,  the  different  branch- 
es of  the  work  have  been  correlated,  and  I 
understand  that  the  work  is  to  be  reorganized 
still  more  effectively  this  fall.  During  the  year 
of  its  administration  by  the  Red  Cross,  I  have 
thus  seen  the  school  grow  from  a  small  military 
establishment  to  an  institution  of  national  and 
even  international  scope  and  importance.  Not 
'^nly  have  there  been  visitors  of  note  from  all 
over  America,  but  delegations  from  European 
countries  including  royalty  and  representatives 
of  royalty  have  visited  and  inspected  the  work. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication to  be  connected  with  an  organization  of 
such  a  nature. 

The  relations  between  the  staff  and  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  staff  and  students  them- 
selves, have  undergone  changes  worth  noting. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  teachers  were  all 
young  women,  while  at  present  the  number  of 
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men  on  the  staff  is  almost  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  women.  The  work  of  teaching  was  at 
first  colored  by  more  sentiment  than  was  con- 
ducive to  the  best  results,  although  not  more  than 
was  natural  in  view  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  students  and  the  unusual  circumstances  which 
had  brought  the  students  to  Evergreen.  This 
condition  has  undergone  a  great  change  during 
the  year.  Attendance  at  classes  is  not  nearly 
so  much  a  matter  of  personal  pleasure  on  the 
part  of  the  student  as  it  once  was,  and  the  school 
itself,  instead  of  being  a  resort  jocosely  called 
the  "knowledge  box,"  presided  over  by  gracious 
young  ladies,  to  which  one  went  to  drive  dull 
care  away,  has  become  a  serious  institution  which 
the  men  attend  regularly  to  prepare  themselves 
for  serious  work. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  at 
Evergreen  in  dining-room,  dormitories,  parlor, 
gymnasium,  and  music  rooms.  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

Finally,  all  of  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
work  has  been  conducted  without  any  mistake 
in  judgment  or  policy  or  practice.  A  work  of 
this  nature,  organized  in  an  emergency  to  meet 
an  unusual  and  abnormal  condition,  and  essen- 
tially pioneer  in  character,  would  be  unique 
indeed  if  every  member  of  the  organization 
were  everything  he  should  be  and  if  every  plan 


and  idea  were  perfect  in  theory  and  successful 
in  practice.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  remarkable 
beyond  remark  if  every  student  who  finishes 
the  course  outlined  for  him  here  at  Evergreen 
makes  good  in  his  work.  I  know  of  no  school 
that  ever  existed  which  could  boast  such  a  record. 
It  will  help,  though,  to  remember  that  an 
institution  that  makes  no  mistakes  never  makes 
anything  else. 

The  year  and  a  half  I  have  spent  at  Ever- 
green has  been  one  of  very  real  pleasure  and 
immense  benefit  to  me,  and  for  many  reasons  the 
severing  of  my  connection  with  the  school  is  a 
cause  of  keen  regret  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
If  the  men  who  have  been  in  my  classes  have 
learned  as  much  from  me  as  I  have  from  them, 
they  should  fare  forth  and  do  exploits. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  I 
could  hardly  be  called  upon  for  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  a  half.  But  I 
trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  not  prove  to  be 
so  distorted  and  contrary  to  fact  as  to  suggest 
a  worm's-eye  view.  My  future  observations 
must  necesarily  be  made  from  a  position  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action  here,  but  they 
will  be  none  the  less  interested  and  all  the  more 
sympathetic  because  of  the  time  I  have  spent 
here.  I  leave  with  the  very  best  wishes  for 
everybody  at  Evergreen  and  with  the  hope  that 
the  coming  year  will  be  the  best  of  all. — A.M.W. 


A  Good  Samaritan 


During  my  vacation  this  summer,  while  visit- 
ing friends  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  one  of  the  men  from 
Evergreen.  The  circumstances  of  our  meeting 
were  rather  unusual  and  demonstrate  conclusive- 
ly that  a  considerable  handicap  does  not  prevent 
a  man  from  being  most  useful  to  his  fellow  men. 

One  Sunday,  my  friends  and  I  had  motored 
some  seventy-five  miles  in  the  country  to  visit 
another  friend.  When  within  two  miles  of  our 
destination,  our  engine  suddenly  ceased  to  work 
and  no  amount  of  coaxing  on  our  part  could 
induce  it  to  further  effort.  Many  cars  passed 
us  with  the  usual  smiling  indifference  of  the 
road.  At  last  a  little  Ford  drew  up  beside  us 
and  a  friendly  voice  called  out:  "What's  the 
trouble?" 

In  another  minute  this  good  Samaritan  was 
examining  our  engine  with  which  he  seemed 
quite  at  home.  He  explained  to  us  that  he  had 
repaired  many  cars  for  Uncle  Sam's  forces 
overseas  where  he  had  lost  one  eye  and  part  of 


the  other.  This  interested  me  and  in  further 
conversation  I  learned  our  new  friend  was 
Edward  J.  Paulson  who  had  been  at  Evergreen 
and  who  in  company  with  three  other  boys  from 
there  had  lunched  with  us  one  day  last  winter 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  meeting  was 
such  a  surprise  to  both  of  us  and  interested  our 
friends   greatly. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Paulson  should  take 
his  wife  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  on  to  our 
destination.  This  he  did  and  then  returned  to 
the  disabled  car  where  he  and  my  friend  donned 
their  overalls  and  labored  with  the  refractory 
engine  until,  due  to  Mr.  Paulson's  skill,  it  was 
in  running  order  once  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulson  were  prevailed  upon  to 
join  our  party  and  at  six  o'clock  we  sat  down 
to  a  bountiful  country  dinner ;  strangers  of  a 
few  hours  previous,  having  become  the  best  of 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulson  were  married  at 
Evergreen    and    they   cannot    say   too   much   in 
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praise  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Paulson's  only 
regret  is  that  he  could  not  have  remained  longer 
there,  for  he  feels  if  he  had,  he  might  have  gone 
out  better  equipped.     However,  from  vyhat  we 


heard,  he  is  doing  very  well  with  a  small  art 
store  in  Meadville,  Pa.  He  has  also  taken  up 
insurance  and  with  his  ability  to  make  friends, 
he   is  bound  to  win   success. — Adelia  M.   Hoyt. 


Braille  Books  for  the  Men  at  Home 


We  have  now  in  the  braille  library  at  Ever- 
green about  five  hundred  press-made  and  an 
equal  number  of  hand-copied  volumes. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  our  Directing  Li- 
brarian, who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  Department 
for   the  Blind   in   the   Library  of   Congress,   has 


One  says:  "Please  send  me  more  books.  I  am 
lost  without  my  Braille,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  way  I  felt  toward  it  in  the  beginning." 

Another  writes:  "The  statement  and  belief  that 
books  are  man's  best  friends,  is  certainly  true  in 
case  of  blinded  people  who  have  been  deprived 


undertaken  to  supply  our  readers  who  have  left 
Evergreen,  with  reading  matter. 

Since  July  ist,  when  she  began  this  work, 
Mrs.  Rider  reports  having  sent  on  an  average  of 
two  books  a  month  to  each  of  our  readers  with 
whom  she  was  in  touch.  She  has  received  many 
letters  of  appreciation  from  the  men,  expressing 
the  pleasure  they  find  in  their  braille  books. 

Many  write  that  since  leaving  Evergreen  and 
going  into  business  they  find  how  useful  braille 
is  to  them. 


of  so  many  other  pleasures.  Although  as  yet 
I  am  a  slow  reader,  I  find  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  a  good  story  in  Braille.  If  my 
interest  in  Braille  literature  is  in  any  way  a 
measure  of  the  interest  of  the  average  blind 
soldier,  in  such  literature,  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  value." 

Any  of  our  readers  who  are  away  from  Ever- 
green can  secure  books  by  writing  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 
All  books  go  to  and  from  the  library  free  of 
charge. 


Recent  Visitors  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 


The  following  former  students  have  visited 
the  Institute  recently:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudd 
Blauvelt,   Messrs.   George  M.   Calvert,  Lyle   C. 


Dawes,  Clarence  Fagan,  Henry  C.  Kendall, 
George  Koscerha,  Ernest  Law,  Vincent  Man- 
giaracina,  W.  D.  Perkins,  and  Lt.  Frank  Schoble. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OCTOBER,  1920 


In  September,  1919,  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  issued  Bulletin  i.  This  bulletin 
contained  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  policy 
of  the  Institute.  It  also  included  an  outline  of 
the  courses  of  study  then  being  administered. 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  Bulletin  i  can 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  Bulletin,  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  policy  of  the 
Institute  and  in  the  courses  of  study.  These 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  light  of  an  en- 
larged experience  and  in  view  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  in  train- 
ing blinded  soldiers.  No  change  has  been  made 
except  for  the  best  reasons  and  after  careful 
consideration. 

At  the  end  of  this  year's  work  in  June,  1920, 
a  very  careful  and  painstaking  study  was  made 
of  the  organization,  methods  of  procedure  and 
courses  of  study  obtaining  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  a  result  of  this 
study  and  analysis  several  very  fundamental 
and  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  new  curriculum,  as  here  presented,  rep- 
resents the  best  thought  obtainable  pertaining 
to  the  training  of  the  blinded  soldiers.  The 
outstanding  features  are: 

T.     The  courses  of  study  are  continuous. 

2.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  individual  instead  of  a 
group. 

3.  Anyone  may  begin  a  course  at  any  time 
independently  of  others. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  the 
management  has  adhered  to  the  policy  to  give 
to  the  man  that  instruction  and  training  which 
he  most  desires  and  which  would  utilize  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  his  past  experience — 
provided  it  seemed  to  be  practicable.  The 
statement  of  this  policy  at  once  suggests  that 
many  courses  of  study  have  been  given  beside 


those  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  group. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  while  definite 
vocational  courses  are  offered,  and  while  they 
present  splendid  possibilities  to  the  blinded 
soldier,  yet  one's  choice  is  in  no  sense  limited 
to  the  established  courses.  In  fact,  some  men 
should  not  take  any  of  the  prescribed  voca- 
tional courses  indicated  in  this  bulletin.  Some 
men  may  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  of  the 
vocational  courses  outlined  because  of  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  they  would  not  succeed  in 
such  line  of  work.  For  such  men  special 
courses  will  be  arranged,  it  being  the  purpose 
of  both  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion— after  the  most  careful  study  and  obser- 
vation— to  advise  the  individual  to  take  that 
line  of  training  which  will  meet  his  require- 
ments, regardless  of  other  men  or  formulated 
courses. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vo- 
cational courses  being  given  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  have  been  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  that,  in  some  instances,  particular 
courses  might  not  be  at  all  advisable  for  a 
given  civilian.  However,  all  of  the  formulated 
vocational  courses,  in  general,  do  offer  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  civilian  blind. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  with  reference  to  the 
blinded  soldier,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  tb.  Blind  and  other 
agencieS;  is  to  furnish  the  blinded  soldier  an 
opportunity  to  receive  voc'^ional  training.  But 
preliminary  to  taking  .luch  training  certain  fun- 
damental and  pre-vocational  instruction  is 
necessary.  Under  such  heading  come  the  fun- 
damental subjects  oi  Braille,  tj'pewriting,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  business  correspondence,  Eng- 
lish and  hand  training,  as  weaving,  novelty 
work  and  carpentry.  These  subjects  arp  prer 
requisites  for  any  vocational  course  and  ^all 
men  are  required  to  take  them.  .  .  _- 
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The  blinded  soldiers  must  also  be  taught  and 
prepared  to  live  a  normal  life- — to  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  useful  and  happy  citizens.  To  the  end 
that  this  may  be  realized  to  the  fullest  degree 
courses  are  given  in  Civics,  Orientation,  Music 
and  other  general  subjects.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose also  that  many  social  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities— such  as  dances,  theater  parties,  musical 
entertainments,  athletics,  games,  the  reading  of 
the  daily  papers,  and  good  literature  are  con- 
stantly fostered  and  encouraged.  These  activ- 
ities are  prominent  factors  in  establishing  mo- 
rale and  in  rounding  out  the  perspective  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  men.  It  is  this  form 
of  training  that  prepares  the  man  comfortably, 
naturally  and  freely  to  enter  into  the  activi- 
ties and  the  spirit  of  ihe  life  of  his  family  and 
the  community. 

It  has  been,  and  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  the  men 
avocational  as  well  as  vocational  training. 
This  is  an  essential  consideration,  for,  through 
the  avocation  the  man  is  to  find  his  diversion, 
personal  satisfaction,  a  broadened  perspective 
of  life  and  an  enlarged  opportunity'.  The  avo- 
cation may  indeed  in  time  become  the  vocation. 
In  any  event,  it  offers  an  outlet  for  beneficially 
utilizing  otherwise  idle  moments  and  for  adding 
to  one's  store  of  potential  possibilities.  Many 
lines  of  activity-  may  be  suggested  as  avoca- 
tional possibilities;  for  example,  music,  poul- 
try, carpentry,  novelty  work,  basketry  and  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs. 

In  developing  the  vocational  courses  three 
fundamental  ideas  are  adhered  to: 

First — Consideration  is  given  to  any  line  of 
activity  that  offers  potential   possibilities  to  the 


blinded  soldier,  although  it  may  be  evident  ia 
some  instances  that  a  blinded  person  cannot 
perform  all  of  the  operations  or  attend  to  all 
of  the  details  of  the  given  activity. 

Second — To  develop  those  lines  of  vocational 
training  wherein  a  man  with  a  small  amount 
of  capital  might  start  into  business  for  himself. 
The  unit  industry  fulfills  this  idea.  Such  an 
enterprise  as  a  small  store,  a  poultry  farm,  a 
vulcanizing  shop  and  a  cigar  factory  are  illus- 
trative of  what  is  meant  by  this  type  of  busi- 
ness. 

Third — To  develop  that  line  of  vocational 
training  which  will  offer  the  largest  employ- 
ment and  remunerative  possibilities  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  to,  or  who  cannot  for  any  reason, 
go  into  business  for  themselves. 

If  these  three  significant  and  important  reia- 
sons  are  understood  and  are  borne  in  mind  by 
all  concerned,  then  it  will  be  easily  understood 
why  some  vocational  courses  have  been  adopted. 
No  vocational  course  has  been  approved  that 
does  not  meet  one  or  all  of  the  factors  named. 

In  developing  the  courses  of  study,  in  formu- 
lating the  policies  and  methods  of  procedure, 
in  arranging  'the  schedules  and  the  calendar 
and  in  every  other  important  consideration,  the 
representative  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  stationed  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  consulted.  More 
than  this,  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  each 
committee  of  the  Institute  that  has  been  con- 
cerned with  such  matters.  Therefore,  the  con- 
text of  this  Bulletin  represen^^s  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  two  agencies  and  is  approved  by 
them. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 


The  purpose  of  the  Academic  Department  is 
to  supplement  the  student's  immediate  voca- 
tional training.  The  courses  of  the  department 
include  Typewriting,  Braille,  Business  Corre- 
spondence, Commercial  Arithmetic  and  a  few 
other  subjects  introduced  for  special  students. 
These  courses  have  a  two-fold  function:  (i) 
to  enable  the  student  to  prosecute  his  work 
more  successfully,  and  (2)  to  give  him,  in  some 
small  measure,  intellectual  training.  In  other 
words,  the  Academic  Department  attempts  to 
give  to  the  student  the  menti.1  tools  of  his 
calling. 

1.  Braille.  The  course  in  Braille  provides 
for  the  study  of  the  code,  intensive  drill  in  read- 


ing, and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Braille 
writing  tablet,   pocket-slate   and  Braille-writer. 

Facility  in  the  use  of  this  system  enables  the 
student  not  only  to  read,  but  to  take  notes.  The 
course  is  six  months  in  length. 

The  Braille  Library  contains  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  literature  in  Braille.  There  are 
a  few  books  in  Grade  i,  or  uncontracted  Braille ; 
and  a  few  in  Grade  2 ;  but  most  of  the  books 
are  printed  in  Grade  iVz,  and  of  these  Ever- 
green has  slightly  over  a  thousand  volumes. 

2.  Business  Correspondence.  This  course 
aims  to  teach  the  student  to  write  good  business 
letters — letters  that  are  neat  in  appearance, 
grammatical  in  structure,  and  forceful  and  clear 
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in  content.  It  begins  with  the  study  of  grammar, 
followed  by  some  of  the  more  simple  principles 
of  compositiori^  and  concludes  with  the  study  of 
the  various  kinds  of  business  letters.  The  course 
requires  six  months  for  completion. 

3.  Commercial  Arithmietic.  The  student 
is  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  arith- 
metic and  thoroughly  drilled  in  them,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  cultivatespeed  and  accuracy  in 
oral  arithmetic.  In  addition,  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  the  mathematical  problems  of  the  stu- 
dent's vocation.  The  various  mechanical  de- 
vices used  by  blind  persons  for  the  solution  of 
arithmetical  problems  are  likewise  studied. 
Three  months  are  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

4.  English  for  Foreigners.  Foreigners 
are  taught  the  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabu- 
lary of  English.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  c  n- 
versation. 

5.  Spelling.  The  content  of  the  course  is 
adapted  from  terms  used  in  the  vocational 
courses  as  well  as  from  ordinary  business  par- 
lance.    The  course  is  three  months  in  length. 

6.  Typewriting.  Two  courses  are  offered 
in  Typewriting.  The  first  is  the  teaching  of 
typewriting  technique.  The  student  is  trained 
to  operate  the  typewriter  sufficiently  to  handle 
correspondence  and  to  take  dictation  and  notes 
upon  the  typewriter  in  other  classes.  Three 
months  are  allowed  for  this  work. 

The  second  course  is  that  in  vocational  type- 
writing and  dictaphone  operating.  In  this 
course  the  work  on  typewriting  technique  is  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  Instruction  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  machine,  speed,  and  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  business  letters  and  forms.  The 
student  works  several  hours  daily  at  the  dicta- 
phone. 

In  each  course  the  student  is  taught  to  use 
several  of  the  standard  typewriters. 

7.^  In  addition  to  the  preceding  courses,  the 
Academic  Department  offers  a  few  others  which 
may  be  elected  by  the  student. 


a.  American  History — The  class  makes  a 
rapid  survey  of  American  history  from  early 
colonization  days  to  the  present. 

b.  Cimcs — This  course  includes  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
more  elementary  principles  of  parliamentary 
law,   and  current  politics. 

c.  English  Literature — This  course  is  a  rapid 
survey  of  English  Literature  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  to  the  present  day.  It  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  supplement  their  vo- 
cational training  with  cultural  and  recreational 
studies. 

8.  In  additon  to  the  courses  specifically  men- 
tioned, the  Department  provides  readers  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  study  those  subjects  which 
are  prescribed  by  other  departments. 

9.  Massage  and  Anatomy. 

a.  Massage — This  course  teaches  what  is 
required  of  a  professional  masseur.  It  deals 
with  the  various  strokes  and  movements,  their 
frequency  and  force  and  their  efficacy.  It 
teaches  the  phases  of  pathology  which  a  mas- 
seur should  know,  and  the  effect  of  massage  in 
the  case  of  various  diseases.  The  class  Is  given 
much  practice  in  massage,  and  advanced  stu- 
dents work  at  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  under  the  supervision  of  the 
massage  Instructor. 

b.  Anatomy — This  course  has  been  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
masseur.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscular  system,  the  im- 
portant blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  surface 
anatomy.  Through  the  kindness  of  ;he  Ana- 
tomical Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School,  both  articulated  and  non-articu- 
lated skeletons,  dissected  parts  of  human  bodies, 
as  well  as  whole  cadevers,  have  been  secured. 
The  students  are  required  to  make  models  in 
clay  of  the  various  bones  and  other  important 
anatomical   structures. 

Lectures  and  reading  of  selected  texts  are 
added   to   the   laboratory  work. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  Commercial  Department  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following:  Merchandizing,  Store 
Practice,  and  the  Principles  of  Every-day  Busi- 
ness. The  length  of  the  course  is  nine  months 
and  three  extra  months  in  the  model  stores. 

1.  Merchandizing.  The  work  will  com- 
prise the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  or- 


ganization of  the  store  with  the  attendant  fea- 
tures of  financing,  training  the  sales  force,  ad- 
vertising, arrangement  of  the  stock,  selecting 
the  location,  buying  the  stock,  store  accounting, 
and  establishing  credits. 

2.     Store  Practice.     The  principles  of  the 
Course    In    Merchandizing   are   connected    with 
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practical  life  by  the  laboratory  method.  It  is 
essential  that  the  student  taking  the  course 
spend  one  month,  full  time,  in  Victory  Shop 
No.  I  at  Evergreen  and  two  months,  full  time, 
in  Victory  Shop  No.  2  at  Perryville,  Maryland. 
In  view  of  the  purpose  of  Evergreen  to 
equip  a  man  to  enter  upon  his  work  in  life  to 
the  best  advantage,  these  three  months  in  Store 
Practice  are  required  of  all  students  taking  the 
course. 


3.  Every-day  Business.  This  course  is 
required  of  all  students.  It  comprises  a  survey 
of  the  following: — Legal  Principks  of  Business 
Organization,  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law, 
Public  Speaking,  and  Relationship  of  Business 
to  the  Community.  The  course  of  study  is  de- 
veloped along  general  lines  suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  students  irrespective  of  the  vocation  se- 
lected. 


IJNDUSTKIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Industrial  Department  is  equipped  to 
give  the  regular  courses  as  cataloged.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  occasion  demands,  special  train- 
ing will  be  given  in  the  details  of  various 
phases  of  shop  or  factory  work.  Of  the  courses 
outlined.  Automobile  Repair,  Tire  Vulcanizing 
and  Cigar  Making,  are  given  as  vocational 
trades  to  fit  the  men  to  work  in  shops  as  em- 
ployes. The  last  two  named  are  given  also 
to  fit  the  men  to  operate  privately  owned  busi- 
nesses, known  as  Unit  Industries.  The  rest 
of  the  courses  are  supplementary  to  this  train- 
ing, being  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  are 
given  primarily  as  recreational  and  avocational 
hand  training.  Each  one  of  the  avocational 
courses  prepares  men  to  make  saleable  articles, 
and  they  are  particularly  adaptable  to  home 
work   during   spare   moments. 

1.  Woodworking.  The  practical  work  in 
the  Woodworking  Shop  consists  of  teaching  the 
use  of  various  carpenters'  tools  and  the  build- 
ing of  furniture.  Men  are  encouraged  to  con- 
struct articles  of  their  own  design  which  will 
be  useful  to  them  or  of  value  to  their  friends. 
Short  talks  are  given,  explaining  the  uses  of 
lumber  and  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

2.  Weaving.  This  work  covers  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hand  weaving,  as  reed  baskets, 
hammocks,  rugs  and  chair  caning.  A  large 
variety  of  articles  are  made,  all  of  which  are 
useful.  Very  few  tools  are  required,  so  that 
the  work  can  be  done  in  the  homes. 

3.  Novelty  Work.  A  great  many  differ- 
ent styles  of  useful  articles  are  made  from 
paper,  cardboard  and  cloth,  such  as  boxes, 
notebook  covers,  letter  files,  and  clipping  files. 
In  as  much  as  this  work  requires  cutters  and 
presses  and  other  equipment  found  in  a  book 
bindery,  the  shop  is  equipped  to  give  training  in 
the  simpler  operations  of  book  and  magazine 
binding. 


4.  Tire  Vulcanizing.  Complete  training 
is  given  in  all  the  operations  required  to  tear 
down,  repair  and  vulcanize  automobile  casings 
and  tubes.  The  requirements  for  the  completion 
of  the  course  are  as  follows:  First,  three 
months,  full  time,  instruction  in  the  Educational 
Shop;  second,  two  months,  full  time,  in  prac- 
tical work  in  the  Commercial  Shop  located  in 
a  nearby  garage  and  managed  by  the  Institute; 
third,  four  months,  full  time,  at  work  in  some 
local  shop  not  managed  by  the  Institute.  A 
total   of  nine  months  being  required. 

5.  Vulcanizing  Management.  This  is  a 
series  of  talks  on  the  operation  of  a  tire  vul- 
canizing business,  covering  phases  of  the  work 
not  taught  in  the  shops,  such  as  the  history  of 
the  pneumatic  tire,  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  rubber,  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bile tires,  how  to  start  a  vulcanizing  business, 
the  operation  and  care  of  equipment,  the  hand- 
ling of  repair  materials,  keeping  track  of  the 
work  and  records  of  accounts,  advice  to  cus- 
tomers, securing  business,  and  various  other 
business  methods.  The  course  is  given  one  hour 
each  day  for  six  weeks  and  is  required  of  all 
those  taking  the  practical  work. 

6.  Automobile  Repair.  This  course  cov- 
ers a  study  of  the  automobile  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  its  construction,  operation  and 
repair.  Practical  experience  is  gained  by  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  cars  and  trucks  of  the  Insti- 
tute which  are  in  service.  Primarily  it  supple- 
ments the  training  in  vulcanizing,  but  is  offered 
as  a  trade  for  men  with  sufficient  vision.  For 
such  men  the  requirement  is  at  least  four  months 
full  time. 

7.  Garage  Management.  This  is  the 
business  course  in  connection  with  Automobile 
Repair.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  talks  covering 
the  principles  of  modern  gas  engine  operation, 
carburetion,  ignition,  and  lubrication,  the  busi- 
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ness  problems  relating  to  the  management  of  a 
garage  and  service  station,  garage  construction 
and  layout,  care  of  an  automobile  and  the  hand- 
ling of  accessories.  All  those  taking  up  auto 
repair  work  as  a  trade  are  required  to  take 
this  course  one  hour  each  day  for  six  weeks. 

8.  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Practical 
work  is  given  in  metal  working  in  conjunction 
with  Automobile  Repair,  by  training  in  the 
operation  of  the  lathe,  shaper  and  drill  press. 
Machine  work  is  done  on  automobile  parts;  old 
parts  are  repaired  and  new  parts  are  made. 
The  work  is  required  of  all  men  taking  auto- 
mobile repair  as  a  trade  and  at  least  one  month's 
full  time  must  be  spent  at  the  machines  and 
bench. 

9.  Cigar  Making.  AJl  the  operations 
necessary  to  make  cigars  are  taught  from  hand- 
ling the  leaf  when  it  comes  to  the   factory  to 


the  rolling  of  the  finished  cigars.  The  factory 
is  operated  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  The  course, 
which  covers  a  period  of  at  least  six  months' 
full  time,  equips  a  man  to  operate  his  own  shop 
or  to  work  as  a  cigar  maker  in  a  factory.  Ad- 
ditional training  of  two  months'  full  time  is  re- 
quired in  a  local  cigar  factory. 

1,0.  Cigar  Making  Management.  A  series 
of  talks  is  given  one  hour  each  day  for  six 
weeks  to  those  learning  the  trade  of  Cigar 
Making.  These  talks  are  prepared  for  the  man 
who  intends  to  operate  a  small  factory  of  his 
own,  and  cover  the  following  subjects:  the  his- 
tory of  tobacco,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the 
harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  leaf,  buying 
and  testing  cigar  leaf,  starting  a  cigar  factory, 
regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
further  trade  information  and  facts  about 
cigars. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Poultry  husbandry  is  taught  as  a  vocation  to  fit 
the  student  to  operate  his  own  farm.  The  other 
courses  are  adapted  to  and  co-related  with  poul- 
try culture.  They  are  taught  both  vocationally 
and  avocationally.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
practical  instruction  supplemented  by  class- 
room work.  Gne  year  is  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  followed  by  three  months 
on  a  model  farm. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements 
of  poultry  culture ;  poultry  house  construction 
and  equipment;  feed  and  feeding;  breeding! 
diseases  of  poultry;    a  study  of  breed  and  va- 


rieties according  to  their  standard  and  utility 
classification;  judging  and  culling  for  standard 
requirements  and  for  egg  production,  incubation, 
brooding  and  rearing,  management  of  a  poultry 
farm,  and  marketing  eggs  and  poultry. 

The  laboratory  courses  consist  entirely  of 
practical  work,  including  operating  the  various 
types  of  coal,  oil  and  electric  incubators  and 
brooders;  a  careful  study  of  all  the  characters 
in  selecting  hens  for  high  and  low  egg  produc- 
tion; fattening,  killing,  picking,  drawing,  capon- 
izing  and  packing;  the  building  of  poultry  houses 
and  equipment,  and  pen  and  flock  management. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  Music  Department  elementary  courses 
are  offered  covering  voice,  piano,  string  and 
wind  instruments,  and  also  the  instruments  of 
percussion.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  each 
student  electing  this  work  enough  training  to 
enable  him  to  play,  at  least  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation,  on  one  or  more  instru- 
ments.    An   advanced  course   is  given  to   those 


who  may  elect  music  as  a  vocational  study. 
In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  music  the 
students  perform  and  hear  compositions  of 
graded  character.  To  this  end  many  entertain- 
ments are  given  in  the  school  and  the  pupils 
are  encouraged,  also,  to  attend  the  best  con- 
certs in  Baltimore,  including  those  by  the  Bal- 
timore   Symphony   Orchestra. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  a  medical  staff  is  in 
regular  attendance.  Dr.  George  W.  Hocking 
is  the  general  physician  and  Dr.  Alan  C.  Woods 
the    eye    specialist.      These    physicians    are    as- 


sisted by  a  nurse  who  resides  at  the  Institution. 
This  is  Miss  Faye  Fisher.  Under  the  care  of 
this  staff  the  health  of  the  students  receives 
careful    and  constant   attention. 
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The  Above  Chart  Shows  Graphically  The  Schedu 


The  body  of  the  chart  is  the  calendar  divided 
into  vertical  columns  to  represent  the  weeks. 
Each  column  is  headed  by  the  dates  of  the 
Monday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  with  the 
months  appearing  above.  The  vertical  shaded 
columns  represent  the  holiday  periods. 

Each  horizontal  column  on  the  chart  repre- 
sents the  progress  of  a  course  through  the  In- 
stitute year.  The  large  arrow  heads  show  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each  course,  while 
the  small  arrow  heads  show  when  a  new  sub- 
ject of  each  course  is  taken  up.     In  the  case  of 


a  course  which  cannot  be  broken   up   into  sub- 
jects the  word  continuous  is  used. 

In  the  columns  at  the  left  side  of  the  chart 
there  appears  the  following  data  concerning 
each  course:  (a)  the  name  of  the  course, 
followed  by  (i)  name  "C"  to  indicate  class- 
room work,  (2)  name  "L"  to  indicate  labora- 
tory or  shop  work;  (b)  the  hour  of  the  day  on 
which  the  course  is  given;  (c)  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  the  course  is  given;  (d)  the 
number  of  days  per  week  the  course  is  sched- 
uled;   (e)   the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  a 
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af  Studies  at  The  Red  Cross  Institute  for 

student  scheduled  to  the  course  is  required  to 
report;  (f)  the  number  of  days  per  week  that  a 
student  must  report;  ( g)  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent subjects  into  which  each  course  is  di- 
vided; (h)  the  length  of  the  course  in  weeks; 
(j)  the  cycle  or  number  of  times  the  course  is 
given  in  the  year. 

All  courses  start  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1920,  and  end  either  on  or  after  the  23rd  of 
July,    1921. 

The  purpose  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Institute 
is  to  make  every  course   as  continuous   as  pos- 


the  Blind. 

sible,  i.  e.,  to  allow  a  new  student  to  enter 
any  course  at  any  time.  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances, this  is  possible  as  is  indicated  on  the 
chart  by  the  word  "continuous"  appearing  in 
the  horizontal  column  after  the  name  of  the 
course. 

Courses  which  cannot  be  made  entirely  similar 
are  made  nearly  so  by  dividing  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course  into  parts  or  subjects, 
each  one  complete,  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
in  any  order.  In  this  way  a  student  need  not 
be  required  to  wait  more  than  a  month  after 
enrollment  to  enter  any  course. 
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THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  AWD  THE  RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  forms 
part  of  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee 
of  Direction  appointed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Its  purpose  is  primarily  to  give  voca- 
tional and  avocational  training  to  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines  who  were  blinded  during  the 
war. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
is  a  government  organization  which  has  as  its 
function  the  care  and  training  of  discharged  sol- 


diers who  need  such  attention.  The  Federal 
Board  delegates  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute  the 
vocational  training  of  many  of  those  who  were 
blinded  in  the  war  and  pays  their  tuition. 

In  order  that  the  two  organizations  might  be 
closely  and  efficiently  related,  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Board,  called  the  Vocational 
Advisor,  is  in  residence  at  the  Institute,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  serves  on 
some  of  the  educational  committees. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  Scholarship.  Students  whose  work  is 
poor  are  reported  by  instructors  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  who  in  turn  takes  such  steps 
as  he  thinks  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval 
of   the   director. 

Such  students  are  also  reported  monthly  to 
the  director  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

2.  Attendance.  Instructors  are  required 
to  report  to  the  head  of  the  department  the 
names  of  students  who  are  chronically  absent. 
Likewise  these  students  are  reported  weekly 
to  the  director  and  the  Federal  Board. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  be  excused  from  any 
class  he  must  first  get,  in  writing,  permission 
from  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 


working.     The   student   must   then   deposit   this 
statement  with  the  registrar's  office. 

3.  Discipline.  The  following  breaches  of 
discipline  are  prohibited  and  will  be  considered 
as  warranting  suspension  even  at  the  first  of- 
fense :  Drunkenness,  bringing  liquor  into  the 
grounds  or  keeping  it,  and  gambling. 

Women  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
dormitories.  Women  visitors  may  be  enter- 
tained in  the  recreation  rooms  of  the  "double 
barracks"  or  in  the  Red  Cross  House.  Women 
visitors  who  are  on  the  grounds  may  call  their 
friends  by  using  telephones  in  the  "double 
barracks,"  Red  Cross  House,  or  in  any  of  the 
offices. 


CALENDAR. 


Fall    term    begins September    13. 

Thanksgiving    holiday     November  25. 

Christmas  vacation   December  18  to  January  3,  inclusive. 

Washington's   Birthday    February   22. 

Easter  vacation    March  24  to  April  4,   inclusive. 

Decoration    Day    May   30. 

Independence  Day July  4. 

Conclusion   of   Academic  Year August   11. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE    STAFF   OF   THE   INSTITUTE 
Wallace,  Lawrence  Wilkerson. ..    Director. 
Campbell,   Charles   F.   F Assistant   Director. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Uhler,   John   Earle Head  of  Academic  Department. 

Heezen,    Caroline    Instructor English. 

Moore,    William   E Supervisor   Braille. 

Burrell,   Edith   Marian Instructor Braille. 

Copeland,    James    Monroe Instructor Braille. 

Halfpenny,  Amy  K Instructor '.    Braille. 

Wilcox,   Hazel   L Instructor Braille. 

Low,    Dorothy   Parker Supervisor    Typewriting. 

Baldwin,  Eleanor  B Instructor Typewriting. 

Masbach,    Daisy   Esther Instructor Typewriting. 

Whitmore,    Ada    Holmes Instructor Typewriting. 

Hall,  Daniel  Hersey Instructor Mathematics. 

Bean,    Anna    K Instructor Massage. 

Dawson,  Elizabeth  Thompson Librarian. 

Irvine,  Mary  Eleanor Registrar 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Leavitt,    Clarence    A Head  of  Commercial   Department. 

Kolk,  George  Brehm Supervisor  of  Evergreen  Stores. 

Reed,   Robert   Bowman Instructor. 

Spedden,   Ernest   Radcliffe Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hannum,    J.    E Head  of  Industrial  Department. 

Baker,  Walter  E Instructor Vulcanizing. 

Cook,    William    Dodd Instructor Vulcanizing. 

Noppenberger,  Joseph  A Instructor Vulcanizing. 

Ray,    Robert    L Instructor Auto  Repair. 

Napstead,  Elvie  Pearlin Manager,  Evergreen  Tire  Repair  Shop. 

Freeman,   Sarah   Jane Instructor Novelty  Work. 

Miller,    Mary   Annie Instructor Novelty  Work. 

Lehnoff,   William    Instructor Cigar  Making. 

Quinan,   Allen  Johnston    Instructor Woodworking. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Mozealous,  Henry  E Head  of  Music  Department. 

Simpson,  Earle  LeRoy Instructor String  Instruments. 

Charles,    George   R Instructor  Mandolin   and  Wind 

Instruments. 
Soistman,  Joseph  W Instructor Drums,  Orchestra 


Bells. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Hannis,  R.  R Head  of  Poultry  Department. 

Rapp,    John    Student  Assistant. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Rider,  Mrs.  Gertrude  T Braille  Librarian,  Library  of  Congress. 

Hollyday,  Richard  Frisby Head  of  Diet  and  Dormitory  Department. 

Jacka,  Edwin  B Head  of  Maintenance  Department. 

Stoner,  Reginald  O Purchasing  Agent. 

Hannum,  Amy  M.  (Mrs.) Secretary. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  (Continued) 

Youse,    Blanche    L Treasurer. 

Rubin,    Hilda    Clerk. 

Jacka,  Amy  Elizabeth  (Mrs.) Cashier. 

Paine,  Martha  Crawford  (Mrs.) ..  Hostess,  Red  Cross  House. 
Geary,  Anne  Howarth  (Mrs.)  ....  Social  Worker. 

Heyn,  Katherine    Social   Worker. 

Hocking,   G.   H.,   M.   D Physician. 

Woods,  Alan  C,  M.  D Eye   Specialist. 

Fisher,   Faye   Resident  Nurse. 

RED   CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND— STUDENTS  IN  RESIDENCE  October  i,  1920 

Alexander,  Frank,  District  of  Columbia,  Casualty  Co.,  342  Labor  Battalion. 

Anastace,    George,    New   York,    io6th   Regiment,  Division  27,  Company  E. 

Artley,  Dorsey,  Indiana,  Navy  Electrician,  First  Class. 

Baker,  Floyd,  South  Carolina,  Civilian. 

Bell,  Charles  J.,  Illinois,  Civilian. 

Brennan,  Patrick  Joseph,  Connecticut,   Co.  B,   102  Inf.,  26  Division. 

Bronner,  Charles  J.,  Michigan,  Navy. 

Burnett,    Charles,    South   Carolina,    Co.   C,    534.th  Engineers,  Division  2. 

Bynorth,  William  Michigan,  Civilian. 

Calderone,  William,  New  York,  Co.  35,  9th  Bat.,   Division   3,    153   Depot  Brigade. 

Capuzzi,   Domenico,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  M.,  9  Inf.,  Division  2. 

Carbone,   Daniel,   Pennsylvania,   Co.  P.,   5th  Division,  Ammunition  Train  No.   31 

Carver,  Vincent,  Michigan,  Co.  C,  120  F.  A.,  Division  30. 

Cobb,  Earle  Jefferson,  Ohio,  Co.  B.,  61  Inf.,  Division   16. 

Cole,   Quiller,  Georgia,  Division  9,  Co.  B,  4  Reg.   9th   Infantry. 

Cole,  Bob,  Missouri,  Medical  Department,    (Commercial   complete.) 

Comb,  Roy  G.,  Minnesota,  809th  Pioneer  Inf. 
Corcoran,  Bernard  J-,  New  York,  Co.  F.,  165  Inf. 

Crane,  Arthur  H.,  Michigan,  26th  Company,  7th  Bat.,  i6oth  Depot  Brigade. 
DeHaan,  Burt,   Michigan,   Signal   Corps,   108   Inf.  Field  Signal  Bat.,  33  Division. 
DeWitt,  Ellis,  Illinois,  U.   S.  Navy,   First  Class  Fireman. 
Fear,    Charles   Richard,    Pennsylvania,    Medical  Detachment. 
Funk,  James  P.,  Pennsylvania,  Headquarters,  160  Inf.,  Division  42. 
Foster,  William  Edgar,  Nebraska,  Co.  I,  355  Inf.,  Division  89. 
Fraud,  Adolph,   New  York,   Co.   37,   Depot  Service   A.   S.   C. 
Frye,  Rudolph,  Russia,   Co.  D,  60th  Inf.,  Division  5. 
Galbraith,  Lawrence  O.,  Indiana,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Graves,  George  J.,  Illinois,  Co.  A,  i8th  Inf. 
Gerken,  Roy  Victor,  Iowa,  Co.  E,  55th  Eng. 
Geers,   Dewey,   Texas,    Co.   C,    144   Inf.,    Division   36. 
Gillard,   Charles  James,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  C,  104  Inf.,  Division  26. 
Guniniak,  Ludwick,   New  York,   Co.  4,   5th  Battalion. 
Gzdi,  Dan,  Indiana,  2nd  Guard  Co. 

Haller,    George    Stanislaw,    Maryland,    Seaman,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Hammann,  Raymond,  Maryland,  First  Ordnance  Supply  Co.,  Special  Service. 
Hawkins,    Arthur   Acie,    Oklahoma,    Replacement  Depot. 
Hawkins,   Nelson,   Missouri,   Co.   I,   370  Inf. 
Honsoien,  James,  Ohio,  Co.  D,  30  Inf. 

Hussin,   Claude   G.,  Wisconsin,   144th  Engineers — Unattached. 
Jackson,    Percy,    Arkansas,    Mechanic,    Casualty   Det. 
Jezek,  Vaclav  T.,  Texas,  Co.  B,  5th  Engineers. 
Journeau,   Herbert,   Michigan,   Co.  B,  4th   Infantry,  Division  3. 

Koiner,  David  Franklin,  Texas.  Machine  Shop  Truck    Unit    No.    367,    Motor    Transport    Co., 
A.  E.  F. 
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STUDENTS  IN  RESIDENCE    (Continued) 

Kossoy,  Robert,  Pennsylvania,  Ship's  Cook,  Fourth  Class,  Navy. 

Kozeluk,  James  F.,  Arkansas,  Co.  C,  362  Inf.,  91st  Division. 

Kozic,  John,   New  Jersey,   Co.   G,    ist  Inf.,   13th  Division. 

Kriegner,  Walter  Henry,  New  Jersey,  Co.  E,  311  Inf. 

Kulesza,  John  Raymond,  Vermont,  Civilian. 

Lauderdale,  Paul   B.,  California,   Co.  D,   115  Engineers. 

Lentz,    Fred    Oscar,    Washington,    D.    C,    Civilian. 

Lionudakes,  Peter,  Delaware,  Co.  C,  42nd  Inf. 

McCarthy,  Camillus,  Paul,  Kentucky,  17th  Ambulance   Co.,   Medical   Dept. 

McGraw,  Lawrence,   South  Carolina,  Supply  Co.,    371    Inf.,   Division   93. 

McGuire,   James,   Illinois,   Co.   C,  40  Inf.,   Division    10. 

Mclnnis,   Eugene,    Washington,    Co.    A,    327    Inf.,  Division  82,  Tank  Corps. 

Malley,    Thomas    Patrick,    Connecticut,    Seaman  Second  Class,  Navy. 

Mau,  Walter,  New  York,  Co.  C,  112  Inf.,  Division  28. 

Meidinger,  Sidney  S.,  Missouri,  Civilian. 

Miles,  Hamilton  Clare,  Iowa,  Co.  A,  18  Inf.,  Division    i. 

Miller,  Richard,  Maryland,  Co.  A,  302  Bat.  Heavy    Trucks. 
Moreland,  Marshall  T.,  West  Virginia,   Co.  H,    no   Inf.,   Division   28. 

Morrongiello,    Antonio,    New    York,    Ambulance  Co.  61. 

O'Connor,  Jerry,  New  York,  Co.  B,   182  Machine   Gun  Bat. 

O'Hara,    James    Edwin,    California,     13th    Field  Artillery,  battery  B. 

Optenberg,   Rollie    Peter    Henry,    Iowa,    Fireman,   Third   Class,    U.    S.    Navy. 

Owesney,  William  M.,  Ohio,  Civilian. 

Patrucci,  Raymond,  Maryland,  Civilian. 

Plum,  Elza  A.,  Missouri,  Bat.  C,  342  F.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 

Powers,   William   Joseph,    New   York,    Civilian. 

Queen,  Noble,  Arkansas,  Quartermasters  Corps.  Base  Hospital. 

Raesler,   Archie  Joseph,  New  York,   Co.  M,   108   Inf.,   Division  27. 

Randall,  Bertie  W-,   Missouri,   Company  G,   i6th  Infantry. 

Rapp,  John,  Pennsylvania,   316  Machine  Gun,  Division   79. 

Roberts,   William  Roberts,   Georgia,    Co.   B,    151   Infantry. 

Rose,   Morgan,   New  York,   Co.   D.,   306   Inf.,   77   Division. 

Roy,   Charles  William,  Pennsylvania,  Co.   66,   17  Bri.,   153rd. 

Saunders,  Ivan  Robb,  New  York,  Co.  4,  157  Depot  Brigade   38. 

Schellar,  Frederick,   New  York,  Bat.  D,  304  Field   Artillery,   Division   '//. 

Swiderski,   Stanislaw,   Minnesota,   Co.  B,   10  Division,    40th   Inf. 

Simpkins,    Oscar   Monroe,    Tennessee,    Civilian. 

Sugar,  Louis,  New  York,   115  Regiment,   29th  Division,  Co.  D. 

Turner,  Russell,  West  Virginia,  Civilian. 

Viti,  Frank  Joseph,  Rhode  Island,   Civilian. 

Waldrop,  Thomas  Marion,  Florida,  Civilian. 

Walker,   William   Finn,    New   Jersey,    303    Motor   Training   Corps  Reconstruction. 

Whaley,  Jesse,  Rhode  Island,  Co.  K,  310  Inf.,  78th  Division. 

Wier,  Wil'liam  Ellsworth,  Michigan,   Co.   H,    113    Inf.,    Division    29. 

Woods,  Samuel  Jones,  Virginia,   Civilian. 

Young,  Frank  H.,  New  Hampshire,   17   Inf.,  Regular  Army,  Medical  Corps. 

STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  COMPLETED   COURSES. 
Bayliss,  Ernest,   Michigan,  Pvt.  Co.  L,  47th  Inf.,  Dec.   i,  1919 — Bottle  Drying. 
Brilliant,   John,   Massachusetts,    Co.   E,    327th    Inf.,    82nd   Division,   June  4,    1920 — Poultry. 
Calvert,  George  M.,  New  York,  Co.  B,   125  Inf.,   January   7,    1920 — Massage. 
Calvert,  James  Wallace,  Kansas,  Co.  M,  140  Inf.,   Division   35,   August  4,   1920 — Vulcanizing. 
Canody,   Leslie    Grover,    Virginia,    Fireman,    U.  S.  N.,  June  30,  1920 — Massage. 
Cashill,   John    Daniel,    New  Jersey,    Co.   A,    11 1   M.   G.  Bat.,  June   15,   1920 — Commercial. 
Chapman,  Roy  Manson,  Colorado,  Co.  E,  314  Eng.,  January  15,  1920 — Commercial. 
Curnan,   Francis,   New  York,   Co.   E,   308   Inf.,  December  13,  1919 — Bookbinding. 
Fischer,   Louis,   Wisconsin,    Co.    B,    127    Inf.,    32  Div.,  April  21,  1920 — Poultry. 
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STUDENTS   WHO    HAVE    COMPLETED    COURSES    (Continued) 

Gilbert,    Harvey,    Illinois,    Co.    C,    i8th   Inf.,    February  9,  1920 — Commercial. 

Harrel,  John  Allen,  Arkansas,  S.  A.  S.  T.  C,  May  21,   1920 — Poultry. 

Harris,  Edwin  A,  Pennsylvania,  Bugler  Co.  F,  103    Eng.,    February    16,    1920 — Commercial. 

Kendall,  Henry  Otis,  Maryland,  Co.   C,  41  Eng.,  June   i,   1920 — Massage. 

Kersting,   Louis,   North  Dakota,   Co.   L,    137   Inf.,  35  Div.,  June  30,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Knigge,   Richard,   Idaho,    Co.   L,   361    Inf.,   June  30,   1920 — Poultry. 

Lanterman,   Garnett,   Illinois,   Co.    G,    10   Ammunition  Tr.,  February  i,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Larkin,  Herbert,  New  York,  Co.  E,  204  Inf.,  June   30,   1920 — Poultry. 

Law,  Ernest  F.,  Kansas,   Co.  G,   354  Inf.,  June  30,   1920 — Poultry. 

Lewis,    Peter   Theodore,   Michigan,    Co.   D,   Eng.  Tn.  Reg.,  June   30,   1920 — Massage. 

McCauley,  John  William,  Pennsylvania,  Bat,  C,  8  F.  A.,  Div.  2,  June  17,  1920 — Poultry. 

McGrath,  John  Joseph,  New  York,  Co.  E,  165  Inf.,  June  19,  1920 — Massage. 

Napstad,  Elvie  Pearlin,  Wisconsin,  343  Field  Hospital  Co.,  March  13,   1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Perkins,  William  Dale,  Massachusetts,  Co.  H,  60th  Inf.,  N.  A.,  March  15,  1920 — Commercial. 

Pike,   George,  Illinois,   C  Battery,   18th  Artillery,  March  19,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Pyle,   Frank  Raymond,  Pennsylvania,   Co.  D,   57  Eng.,  August  26,  1920 — Dictaphone  operating. 

Short,   Howard   A.,   New  York,   Co.   G,   9th  Inf.,  August  17,  1920 — Massage. 

Waeckerley,  Gustav,  Missouri,  Tank  Corps,  July  31,  1920 — Vulcanizing. 

Wegner,  Ewald,  Wisconsin,  M.  G.,  128  Inf.,  May  19,   1920 — Poultry. 

Welch,  Pierson  Alvy,   Mississippi,   Co.  F,   56  Inf.,  Div.  7,  June  i,  1920 — Poultry. 

Zimmerman,  William  H-,  California,  Ord.  Sgt.  Ordnance  Corps,  August  14,  1919 — Massage. 

STUDENTS    WHO    HAVE    STUDIED    GENERAL    SUBJECTS    AND    HAVE    THEREBY 
BEEN  ENABLED  TO  ENTER  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OR  EN- 
GAGE   IN    SOME    OTHER   WORK. 

Aaronsohn,  Michael,  Maryland,  147th  Infantry. 

Ackerman,  Carl  Paul,  Kansas,  Company  H,  353rd  Infantry,  Division   69. 

Allen,  Cecil  Edward,   Pennsylvania,  Company  A,  38th  Infantry,  Division  10. 

Blauvelt,  Rudd,  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  N.  R.  H.  Seaman  second  class. 

Bowles,   Benjamin   F.,   West   Virginia,   Company  A,  315th  Engineers,  Division  77. 

Burvee,  Charles  Hewitt,  North  Dakota,  Company  96,   6th  Marines,  Division  2. 

Calkins,  Wilford  C,  Utah,  Company  F,  363rd  Infantry. 

Dawes,  Lyell   Clark,   Missouri,   Company  43,   5th   Marines,   Division   2. 

Day,    Raymond    Edward,    Ohio,    146th    Infantry,  M.  G.  Co. 

Duby,  George  William,  Michigan,  Company  K,  125th  Infantry,  Division  32. 

Fagan,   Clarence,   Illinois,   Company  47,   7th  Marine   Corps. 

Gallovitch,  Raymond,   Georgia,   Company  2,   ist  Georgia  and  118th  Florida. 

Hagerty,  Frederick,  Iowa,  Band  Heaquarters,  58th   Infantry,   Division   15. 

Holmes,  Lloyd  Martin,  Minnesota,  Company  L,  128th  Infantry,  Division  32. 

Hulin,  Joseph  Edward,  North  Carolina,  Company  K,  39th  Infantry,  4th  Division. 

Jopson,  Nelson  Edward,  New  York,  Company  C,  308th  Infantry,  Division  77. 

Kocserha,  George,  New  Jersey,  64th  Recr.  Ser. 

Kurowski,    Roman,    Illinois,    Company    C,    130th  Infantry,  Division  33. 

Paulson,    Edward   J.,    New   York,    Headquarters  Company,  307th  Infantry,  Division  77. 

Polston,   Jesse,   South   Carolina,   Company   D,   S72nd  Infantry. 

Poulsen,  Christian,  Illinois,  Supply  Company,  6th  Marine  Corps. 

Riddervold,  James  T.  Norway,  Company  F,  324th  Infantry. 

Schoble,  Frank,  Pennsylvania,   Company  K,   318th  Infantry,  Division  80. 

Silberman,    Abe,    Colorado,    Company    H,    107th  Infantry. 

Stephan,    Elmer    F.,    Ohio,    Headquarters,    329th  Infantry,  28th  Division. 

Stoner,   Charles  Elmer,   Maryland,   Company   13,  4th  Battalion,   iS4th   Depot  Brigade. 

Ward,    Bernard    Joseph,    New    York,    Company  D,   501st  Engineers,  Division  126. 

Wells,    Howard   James,   Virginia,   Bugler,   Company  C,  318th  Infantry,  Division  80. 

Williams,    Curtis    Schlenck,    Ohio,    Co.    H,    23rd  Engineers. 

Yost,   Arthur,   Illinois,   Company  4,   Coast  Artillery. 
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STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  IN  RESIDENCE  BUT  WHO  DID  NOT  COMPLETE  THE 

COURSES. 

Belanger,  Joseph  T.,  Rhode  Island,  Hdqt.  23rd  Inf. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 
Berryhill,  Lucian,  Georgia,  Co.  E,  28th  Inf.  30th  Division. — Left  before  Red   Cross  began   su- 
pervision. 
Bitter,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  Iowa,  Co.   C,  325  Inf.,  Div.   88. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began   super- 
vision. 
Braithwaite,  Charles,  New  York,  Co.  E,  369th  Inf.,    Div.    93. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began 

supervision. 
Breslin,   Charles,   Idaho,  Civilian. 
*Briggs,  Jack,  Virginia,  Hospital  No.  4,  U.  S.  Army. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began    super- 
vision. 
*Canavan,  James,  New  York,  Co.  C,  23rd  Inf. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 
Clair,  Irving  S.,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  A,  109th  Inf.,  Div.  28. — Died,  February,   1919. 
Cockerell,  Perry,  Texas,  Supply  Depot  No.  i,  A.  E.  F. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  super- 
vision. 
Crooks,  John  Cuba,  North  Carolina,  Co.  G,   i6th  Inf.,  Div.  42. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 

supervision. 
Daniels,  James  A.,  Tennessee,  Co.  C,  53rd  Coast  Art.,  Div.  14. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 

supervision. 
David,  Charles  D.,  Tennessee,  314  Foreign  Guard  Co. — August  3,  1920. 
Davidson,   Marcelus,   Indiana,    loth   Inf.,   M.  G.   Co.,  Div.   14. — S  ptember   8,   1920. 
Di  Angelo,  Emilio,  Pennsylvania,  Co.   120,  Aero  Squad- — April  3,  1920. 
Doneworth,  George  C,  sent  from  here  to  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Engel,  John,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  L,  315th  Inf.,  79th  Division. 
Filippo,   Salvatore,   Pennsylvania,   Co.   M,   iioth  Inf.,  Div.  28. 
Flaugher,  Everett  W.,   North  Dakota,  Medical    Department— Left   before    Red    Cross   began 

supervision. 
Floyd,  William,  Minnesota,  Medical  Depot,  Co.  H,   359th  Inf. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 
supervision, 
*Gallerani,  Joseph,  Massachusetts,   Co.   C,   128th  Inf. — August  23,   1919. 
Ghidella,   Louis,   New   York,   Co.   F,   325th   Inf.,  Div.  82- — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  super- 
vision. 
Golphin,   Gus,   Georgia,   Co.  K,   371st  Inf.,   Div.  93. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 
Hall,   Roland   S.,    Michigan,   Navy. — September  8,  1920. 
*Hanson,  A.,  Minnesota. 
*Hardison,  John  B.,  Canada. 
Harris,  Arthur  C,  Montana,  Co.  C,  117th  F.  Bn.,  Signal  Corps- — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 

supervision. 
Hendrickson,  Louis,   Illinois,   Div.  Bri.,   assigned  to  Motor  Trucks. — May  9,  1920. 
*Hendrickson,  Reuben,   Illinois. 
*Herber,  Peter  L.,  Oklahoma. 

Holloway,  George  L.,  Georgia,  Co.  M,  337th  Inf.,  Div.  82. — June  21,  1920. 
*Hubbard,  Thomas,  Illinois,  Co.  B,  Stevedore  Prov-  Bri. — August  3,  1920. 
Inselbuch,  Michael,  Pennsylvania,  Company  3,  Development  Battalion. 

*J aggers,  Ray,   Kansas,   Co.   H,   353rd  Inf.,   89th  Division. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  su- 
pervision. 
Jacobs,   James,   Illinois,    Company   A,    i6th   Infantry,   Division  4. 
*Johnson,  Hugh  W.,  Mississippi. — Died,  December   18,   1918. 
Johnson,  McKinley,  Kentucky,  Co.   C,   112th  Inf.,    Div.    28. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began 
supervision.  \ 

Keef rider,   Harry  English,   Pennsylvania,   Corp.  Co.  F,  315th  Inf.,  Div.  79. — Left  before  Red 

Cross  began  supervision. 
*Keene,  Leslie  C,  Iowa. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began   supervision. 
Knebel,   Andrew,   New   Jersey,   Co.    18,   5th  Reg.,  Div.  2. — June  30,  1920. 
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Lenz,   Richard,    Connecticut,    Co.   B,    102nd    Inf.,  Div.  26. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  super- 
vision. 

McDonald,   John,    no   home.    Civilian. — December  31,   1920. 

McMahon,  Leo  Charles,  Long  Island,  (Canadian),   Co.   D,   3rd   Bat.,  R.  A.   M.   C — January 
7,  1920. 

Maher,  Martin  George,   California,  Co.   I,   167th  Inf.,  Div.  42. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began 
supervision. 

Mangiaracina,   Vincenzo,  Long  Island,   Sgt.  Motorcycle     Corps,     Italian    Army,     57th    Reg. — 

April  .30,    1920. 
*Marconi,    Giovani,   Pennsylvania. — June    18,    1920. 

Messer,   James,   Kentucky,    326th   Butchery   Co. — June  23,  1920. 
*Middleton,  James,  Kentucky. 

Miller,  Oscar,  North  Carolina,  Co.  F,  339th  Reg. — August  7,  1920. 

Minegocki,    Stanley,    New    Jersey,    Co.    M,    3rd  Bat.,  6ist  Reg. — Died. 

Mitchell,  James,  Tennessee,  Co.  F,  368th  Inf.,  Div.  92. — June  30,   1920. 
*Nagel,  Edward,  New  York,  unknown. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 

Nantz,  Willard,  Indiana,  Co.  A,  332nd  Inf.,  Div.  83. — February  29,   1920. 

Nichols,    Fred,    Missouri,    Co.   L,    9th   Inf.    Div.   2. — March   15,    1920. 

Radford,  Everett,  Texas,  Company  E,  144th  Infantry,  Division  36. 

Rainy,  Homer  M.,  Illinois,  Co.  M,  60th  Inf.,  5th    Dv. — Left    before    Red    Cross    began    super- 
vision. 
^Roberts,  Edward  M.,  South  Dakota,  Co.  A,  i6th  Inf.,    ist  Div. — Left  before  Red   Cross  began 
supervision. 

Schroeder,    Walter,    Wisconsin,    33rd    Co.    Sept.  Replacement  Dft. — Left  before  Red  Cross  be- 
gan supervision. 

Seynard,   Tom  M.,   Arkansas,   Co.   A,  26th  Inf.,   ist  Div. — December   i,   1920. 

Shamy,  Frank,  New  Jersey,  30th  Inf.,  Co.  B. 
*Sheridan,  James  Vincent,  New  Jersey,  Co.  F,  104th  Engineers. — October  4,   1919. 

Simpson,  Lacy,  North  Carolina,  Co.  I,  120th  Inf.,  30  Div. — June  30,   1920. 

Singer,   Samuel,   Pennsylvania,   Co.   M,   55th   Inf.,  Div.  7. — June  30,   1920. 

Sivels,  Boston,  Pennsylvania,  Co.  M,  369th  Inf.,  Div.  93. — April  30,  1920. 

Strawn,  Earl  C,  Tennessee,  Co.  L,  nth  Inf.,  5th   Div. — Left   before   Red   Cross   began    super- 
vision. 
*Strohmeir,  G.  H.,  Kentucky,  unknown. — Left  before   Red   Cross   began    supervision. 

Strouse,  Edgar  Cornelius,  Indiana,  Medical  Dept.,  Reg.  Army. — February  29,  1920. 

Sullivan,  Thomas  X.,  New  York,  Civilian. 

Sweeney,  James  Francis,  Virginia,  Q.  M.  C.  Corps.— October  24,   1919. 
*Swope,    George  T.,   New  Jersey,   320  F.   A.   Supply  Co. — August  23,   1919. 

Urban,  Harry  William,  Georgia,  Co.  D,  Repair  Unit  305. — August  6,  192c. 
*Veit,   Charles,   New  York. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began   supervision. 
*Wetmore,    Andrew    M.,    Connecticut. — Left    before  Red  Cross  began  supervision. 

Whalen,  William,  New  York,  Co.  D,  305th  Inf. — Left  before  Red  Cross  began   supervision. 
*WilHams,  Joseph,  Virginia,  17th  Co.,  U.  S.  M.  C. — October   i,   1919. 
*Williamson,   Charles,   Pennsylvania,   Co.   I,   318th  Inf.,  80th  Div. — July  7,  1919. 

Willian,   Harry   Gates,  Kentucky,   50th   Co.,   159    Depot    Brigade,    Div.    40. — Left    before    Red 
Cross  began   supervision. 

Young,  Isaac  Leroy,  Tennessee,  Chief  water  tender   in  Navy. — August  3,   1920. 

Zubler,  Fred  Egbert,   Ohio,  Marine   Corps. — April    30,    1920. 

*Most  of  the  students  designated  by  the  asterisk  left  Evergreen  before  the  Red  Cross  began 
its  administration.    Their  military  connections  are  not  known  by  the  Red  Cross  authorities. 
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Hallowe'en  Night  at  Evergreen 


Hallowe'en  night  at  Evergreen  was  celebrated 
by  a  masquerade  ball  held  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Institute.  The  decorations  were  arranged 
by  the  men  and  were  most  attractive. 
Cornstalks,  pumpkins,  and  autumn  foliage  gave 
the  occasion  a  true,  autumnal  setting.  To  add 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  a  wire  had  been 
stretched  from  one  end  of  the  gymnasium  up  to 
the  top  of  the  gallery,  passing  over  the  electrical- 
ly lighted  harvest  moon.  At  an  appropriate 
moment,  a  witch,  upon  her  proverbial  broom- 
stick, made  a  rapid  ascent  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  rumbling  notes  upon  the  druna  and 
piano.  Just  as  she  passed  over  the  moon,  the 
lights  were  extinguished  and  a  hideous  din 
startled  everyone.  (Some  of  the  men  had  start- 
ed a  half  dozen  of  the  heaviest  balls  from  the 
bowling  alley  rolling  down  the  gallery  stairs 
and,  before  they  reached  the  bottom  with  a 
crash,  the  skeleton,  from  the  anatomical  room, 
arose  in  a  horrible  fashion  from  over  the  gal- 
lery balustrade,  to  the  fiendish  yells  of  a 
devil  who  danced  wildly  in  the  spot  light. 

The  costumes  were  most  original  and  fasci- 
nating. Everyone  had  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  scarcely  a  person  was  seen 
without  some  grotesque  costume.     The  refresh- 


ments consisted  of  a  barrel  of  sweet  cider  and 
500  doughnuts,  which  were  quickly  disposed  of 
at  the   intermission   by  the    hungry   fun-makers. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  Colonel  Chol- 
meley-Jones,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  who  had  come  to  Evergreen 
for  the  first  time  to  become  personally  acquainted 
ed  with  the  institution.  No  one  evinced  more 
pleasure  upon  the  occasion  than  this  sympathetic 
gentleman.  When  called  upon  for  a  few  words 
he  delighted  everyone  with  his  cheery  and 
hearty  remarks.  After  Col.  Cholmeley-Jones 
had  finished  speaking,  the  president  of  the 
Students'  Association,  James  O'Hara,  who  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  had  portrayed 
the  devil  In  the  skeleton  dance,  presented  to 
Mrs.  Paine,  on  behalf  of  the  student  body,  a 
beautiful  silver  bowl  and  plate.  As  the  speaker 
said,  in  his  presentation  address,  the  inscription 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  donors.  This 
inscription  says  that  the  gift  is  given  to  "Martha 
Crawford  Paine,  as  a  token  of  love  from  the 
men  at  Evergreen,  October,  1920".  The  evening 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone  and  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  delightful 
events  at  the  Institute- 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


F.  RAYMOND  PYLE 


F.  Raymond  Pyle  is  now  a  dictaphone  operator 
at  the  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Virginia.  His  employer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
company,  writes,  concerning  Pyle's  services,  "His 
work   is   entirely   satisfactory". 

Pyle  himself  writes,  "I  have  a  good  wife  and 
a  good  baby,  a  good  job  and  I  am  sticking  to 
them  like  a  fly  to  Tanglefoot.  I  make  my  type- 
writer do  the  shimmy  and  dance  out  forty  letters 
a  day,  if  the  boss  wants  that  many.  I  won't  say 
whether  he  recognizes  his  own  dictation  but  I  do 
know  that  the  fellow  at  the  other  end  gets  the 
letters." 

Almost  two  years  ago,  March  7,  1919,  a  like- 
able young  fellow  came  to  Evergreen  and  start- 
ed the  life  of  an  Evergreen  "blink".  He  began 
the  study  of  Braille,  typewriting,  Business  Cor- 
respondence, and  dictaphone  operatiHg,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  everything  except 
Braille.     He   has  clung  to  this  important  study 


doggedly,  however,  and  says  that  the  harder  it 
Is,  the  more  he  appreciates  it.  He  liked  it,  par- 
ticularly, he  told  the  Instructor,  because  it  is 
the  only  cure  for  insomnia. 

Dictaphone  work  appeared  to  him  particularly 
pleasant,  and  after  taking  the  usual  course, 
working  seven  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  Institute,  he  was  finally  pronounced  ready 
to  work  in   any  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  Pyle  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  returned  in  a  few  days  with  an  attractive 
bride.  They  joined  the  Colony  of  Double  Deck- 
erites  at  Evergreen  and  have  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards.  They  were  particularly  happy 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1920,  the  stork  brought 
then  a  tiny  boy.  Pyle  called  the  little  young'-ter 
"Sparrowlegs",  because  the  baby  appeared  very 
tiny.  But  Pyle's  chest  appeared  to  be  particular- 
ly puffed  up.     So  did  his  head. 
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Pyle  was  a  member  of  the  Fifty -seventh  En- 
gineers. In  September,  1918,  he  fell  ill  with 
spinal  meningitis.  Recovery  left  him  without  his 
sight. 

Nevertheless,  as  is  indicated  in  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  American  Legion  Monthly,  he 
was  game  in  the  first  trying  months.  At  that 
time,  at  Savignay,  France,  he  was  associated 
with  a  deaf  companion.  They  went  to  theatre 
and  concerts  together,  Pyle  telling  the  deaf  man 
what  he  heard,  the  deaf  man  telling  what  he 
saw. 

In  addition  to  many  other  virtues,  Raymond 
has  some  literary  talent.  Two  of  his  stories 
have  appeared  in  the  American  Legion.  These 
are  characterized  particularly  by  their  humor.. 
At  the  time  of  the  public  speaking  contest  last 
December,  Pyle,  as  the  first  speaker,  made  a 
surprising  and  delightful  spet:h  in  a  humorous 
vein.  Altho  he  did  not  win  the  contest,  every 
one  declared  that  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  the  speech  were  excellent. 


His  letters  are  in  the  same  vein.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  writes  about  his  business.  "We  sell 
everything  in  this  store  from  a  steel  safe  to  a 
cuspidor;  once  in  a  while  I  knock  my  shins  on 
a  big  safe,  but  fortunately  I  have  not  upset  a 
cuspidor." 

There  you  see  Pyle,  a  young  man  efficient,  in- 
dustrious, conscientious,  but  above  all,  possess- 
ing a  fine  sense  of  humor.  "In  the  next  room 
to  our  office",  he  writes  in  a  recent  letter, 
"there  are  five  good-looking  Virginia  chickens, 
and  a  couple  of  them  are  friers.  At  first  these 
chickens  were  a  trifle  shy  of  a  'blink'  but  now 
they  are  quite  tame  and  some  of  them  will 
venture  far  enough  to  take  a  piece  of  candy  out 
of  my  hand". 

Pyle's  sense  of  humor  and  his  industry  are  the 
reasons  for  his  present  success-  Best  wishes  to 
you,  Pyle,  and  to  your  little  family. — J.  E.  U. 


LOUIS  H.  KERSTING 


Louis  H.  Kersting,  of  Hope,  North  Dakota, 
enlisted  with  Company  L,  137th  Infantry,  35th 
Division,  and  saw  service  in  France.  One 
night,  while  on  guard  duty,  he  was  blinded  by 
a  high  explosive  shell. 

He  came  to  Evergreen  and  soon  learned  to 
read  and  write  Braille,  to  use  the  typewriter, 
spent  some  time  in  poultry  raising,  wood  work- 
ing, and  novelty  work. 

After  a  period  of  rest  at  home  with  his  father 
and  sister,  he  returned  to  Evergreen  and,  in 
March,  1920,  he  began  the  course  in  vulcanizing 
as  a  vocation,  continuing  this  work  through  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  six  weeks  at  Evergreen,  he  attend- 
ed the  class  in  vulcanizing  management. 

Kersting  was  much  interested  in  his  work  and 
hence  learned  quickly.  Being  a  totally  blind 
man,  he  naturally  had  more  trouble  at  the  be- 
ginning than  a  sighted  person.  However,  when 
he  had  attained  a  working  kno^'<'iedge  of  the 
tools  and  operations  performed,  he  did  just  as 
high  a  grade  work  as  a  sighted  person.  His 
level  head  soon  found  ways  of  overcoming  his 
handicap  and  increasing  his  speed. 


He  left  the  Institute  June  30,  1920,  expecting 
to  open  his  shop  in  Hope  about  the  first  of 
August.  Because  of  delays  in  finding  a  suitable 
location  and  in  delivering  his  equipment,  he  was 
not  ready  to  open  shop  until  the  middle  of 
August. 

On  August  13,  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Edu action  sent  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  Hope. 
R.  L.  Ray,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the 
equipment  and  of  helping  Kersting  start  his 
business. 

The  shop  is  called  the  "Victory  Tir^  Repair 
Shop",  located  on  Main  Street  in  the  Blakely 
Building.  It  has  a  large  sign,  representing  an 
automobile  tire  hung  across  the  sidewalk.  This 
attracts  the  attention  of  every  passing  motorist. 
Motor  cars  in  this  vicinity  number  nearly  two 
thousand.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
tires  for  Kersting  to  repair. 

His  reports  show  that  he  has  been  doing  a 
profitable  business.  And,  what  is  more,  there 
hasn't  been  a  single  job  come  back  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Go  to  it,  Lou,  we  are  all  for  you. — R.  L.  R. 
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A  Visit  to  Evergreen  by  Letter 


(Editor's  Note — In  April,  1920,  James  Ed- 
win O'Hara  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  from  California.  Since  he  has 
been  here  Miss  Catherine  Morrison  and  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  two  of  the  well-known  work- 
ers for  the  blind  in  California,  have  followed 
his  progress  with  the  keenest  interest.  On  No- 
vember 20  Mr.  O'Hara  sent  the  following 
letter  to. Miss  Morrison.  It  gives  such  a  vivid 
description  of  the  work,  from  a  student's  point 
of  view,  that  we  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.) 

Your  Braille  letter  was  not  only  appreciated 
by  rrie,  but  also  by  Mr.  Galbraith  and  by  many 
of  the  men  here  whom  I  have  told  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  wonderful  work  you  and  Miss 
Foley  are  doing. 

I  would  like  to  write  this  in  Braille,  but  as 
my  Braille  writer  is  not  working  and  I  am 
anxious  that  you  receive  this  I  hope  the  type- 
writer will   serve  the  purpose. 

It  seems  as  though  Evergreen  is  the  busiest 
place  in  all  the  world.  I  can  hardly  find  time 
to  keep  in  touch  with  my  old  friends  and  the 
many  new  ones  I  have  made  since  coming  east. 

I  have  promised  many  times  to  write  you  a 
full  description  of  Evergreen  and  what  is 
being  done  here.  My  first  letter  was  very 
poor,  because  I  was  new  and  at  that  time  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  departments,  but  after 
six  months,  all  of  this  time  being  spent  in 
learning  and  getting  a  broader  view  of  the 
work,  I  feel  that  I  might  now  invite  you  and 
our  mutual  friends  to  take  a  little  trip  with 
me  through  Evergreen.  Try  and  imagine  that 
we  are  on  a  sightseeing  car  on  a  trip  through 
the  Institute  and  we  will  see  what  we  will  see. 

Leaving  the  center  of  the  city,  and  after  a 
four-mile  trip,  we  arrive  in  one  of  Baltimore's 
most  beautiful  suburbs — ^Roland  Park.  There 
we  find  on  the  Garrett  estate — Evergreen — the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
by  this  time  become  known  all  over  the  world 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  blind. 

Just  inside  the  Cold  Spring  Lane  entrance 
we  find  the  Love  Nest,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Double  Decker.  This  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing— hence  the  name  "Double  Decker" — with 
a  screened  porch  running  its  entire  length.  In 
this  building  the  married  men  and  their  wives 
live. 

The  wives  are,  in  most  cases,  taking  up 
various  lines  In  which  they  will  be  able  to  be 
of  asilstance  to  their  husbands  after  leaving 
the  school.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is  a 
lobby  or  sitting  room  with  a  piano,  easy  chairs 


and  telephone,  and  in  the  evenings  there  is 
usually  quite  a  little  gathering  of  the  married 
folks  and  their  friends.  They  have  songs  and 
stories,  and  usually  some  good  fairy  has  made 
some  fudge  or  cake.  About  the  number  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  say.  You  can't  tell  a  thing 
about  these  blind  men.  There  have  been  about 
a  dozen  of  them  married  since  I  arrived  here, 
and  if  one  can  believe  in  signs  there  will  be 
a  dozen  more  of  them  in  the  near  future. 

We  will  now  move  on,  following  along  the 
wide  covered  boardwalk,  noticing  the  rails  on 
either  side  (these,  I  believe,  are  to  keep  the 
boys  from  making  a  high  dive  off  the  walk). 
On  either  side  of  the  walk  are  located  bar- 
racks 15  and  16.  These  are  the  ones  in  which 
the  single  men  live — they  are  about  150  feet 
long  (the  barracks,  not  the  men)  and  have 
very  much  the  same  arrangement  as  the  double 
decker.  The  rooms  are  small  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  each  has  a  radiator,  assuring 
plentiful  supply  of  heat,  and  this  has  been 
more  than  welcome  the  last  few  days,  as  it 
has  been  quite  cool.  We  had  a  heavy  rain, 
starting  with  sleet,  a  little  snow,  then  a 
heavy  rain  accompanied  by  a  stiff  north  wind 
that  made  me  think,  by  way  of  contrast,  of 
California  and  the  wonderful  weather  I  know 
you  must  be  having  at  this  time.  They  do 
say  the  sleet  never  gets  any  more  than  a  foot 
thick  here,  but  they  have  to  show  me.  So  far 
I  have  stood  it  nicely. 

The  next  buil.ding  we  come  to  is  a  point  of 
interest  that  attracts  every  student  and  every 
member  of  the  staff.  You  can  see  on  the  board- 
walk any  day  a  group  of  these  people  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  moment  that  will  open  this 
period.  When  the  whistle  blows  there  is  a 
wild  scramble,  for  this  is  the  dining  room, 
and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  way  these  fellows 
get  along.  Of  all  the  training  at  the  school  I 
am  quite  sure  this  work  is  enjoyed  most  of  all. 
One  lady  of  the  staff  or  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
men  is  usually  the  hostess  and  serves  the  others. 
Each  table  seats  seven  or  eight.  For  those  who 
do  not  see,  they  prepare  the  food,  spreading 
the  bread  and  seeing  that  every  one  is  well 
supplied.  The  men  do  the  rest,  and  need  no 
assistance.  They  have  quite  a  clever  scheme 
of  land-marking  the  plates  so  that  the  blind 
men  will  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  just 
where  certain  food  is — ^by  considering  the  plate 
as  the  face  of  a  watch  or  clock.  Directly  out 
from  you  is  12  o'clock,  the  side  nearest  you  is 
6  o'clock.  To  the  right  is  3  o'clock  and  to 
the  left  is  9  o'clock.  For  instance,  meat  is  placed 
at  12  o'clock  and  spinach  at  9  o'clock.     As  soon 
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as  the  clock  stops,  the  boys  ask  to  have  it  wound  , 
up  again.     This  means  a  second   helping. 

Now  that  we  have  had  something  good  to 
eat,  suppose  we  do  a  little  work.  The  car- 
pentry shop  is  one  of  the  favorite  places  of 
the  men.  On  the  student's  arrival  here  he  is 
scheduled  from  one  to  two  hours  in  this  and 
other  departments  in  elementary  work,  with  the 
thought  not  to  present  this  as  a  vocation,  but 
mostly  to  train  the  fingers  and  develop  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  work  that  is  turned  out 
in  this  department  is  certainly  worth  while.  The 
first  thing  that  is  made  is  usually  a  collar  box. 
This  is  sand-papered,  stained  and  given  a  high 
finish  and  is  then  lined.  Some  of  the  other 
things  made  by  the  men  include  jewel  boxes, 
typewriting  tables,  desks,  hat  trees,  clothes 
hangers,  towel  racks,  dining  room  tables  and 
some  very  wonderful  fancy  lamps.  If  one  had 
told  me  that  blind  people  did  as  wonderfully 
accurate  and  well  finished  work,  as  is  being 
done,  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it.  But  I 
have  seen  so  many  things  since  coming  here  that 
I  have  ceased  to  wonder,  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  work  the  blind  can  do  if  they  only 
have  the  opportunity. 

Next  we  have  the  cigar  factory,  where  quite 
a  few  of  the  men  will  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  stripping,  sorting  and  in  the  actual  making 
of  cigars.  The  name  of  the  cigar  turned  out 
at  the  school  is  "Our  Buddy,"  and  as  to  its 
quality  I  can  only  say  that  their  output  does 
not  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  demand. 

In  the  next  building  is  located  the  Braille 
store.  There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who 
are  taking  up  this  work.  The  store  is  ar- 
ranged as  any  other  store — the  only  difference 
being  that  the  shelves  and  containers  have 
the  Braille  markings  bearing  the  prices.  There 
is  a  full  line  of  candies,  cigars,  tobaccos,  toilet 
articles,  stationery,  fruit  and  all  sorts  of  soft 
drinks,  and  in  the  past  few  days  they  have 
started  serving  hot  drinks,  such  as  beef  and 
chicken  bouillon,  hot  chocolate  and  coffee.  They 
are  also  preparing  to  serve  "hot  dogs."  In 
addition  to  the  actual  experience  in  the  store, 
the  men  who  have  selected  this  line  take  a 
special  course  in  store  management,  including 
buying  and  selling  and  bookkeeping,  which  is 
done  in  Braille-  There  are  many  men  who 
have  gone  out  and  are  already  in  business. 
The  next  department  is  the  "Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  where  white-robed  figures  with 
probes  and  forceps  and  knives  can  be  seen 
gliding  about.  It  is  also  known  as  the  anatomy 
room.  The  students,  including  myself,  who 
are  taking  the  massage  course,  have  nine  hours 
study  a  week  here  in  anatomy.  We  have  a 
physician  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
another   from   one   of  the    leading   hospitals   in 


Baltimore  as  instructors.  There  are  two  cada- 
vers, and  we  get  the  practical  work  of  dissect- 
ing." We  have  in  addition  to  this  three  hours 
a  day  instruction  in  massage  by  one  of  the 
best  masseurs  in  the  east. 

A  little  farther  down  in  a  separate  building 
are  the  vulcanizing  and  auto  repair  shops.  The 
best  report  of  this  work  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  blind  men  who  have  taken  the  course 
here  are  now  in  business  and  are  very  suc- 
cessful, usually  handling  automobile  accessories 
along  with  their  vulcanizing  work. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Academic  Departmenc. 
First  is  the  Braille  Department  with  five  teach- 
ers. Revised  Braille  Grade  one  and  one-half 
is  used  almost  entirely.  The  Librarian  re- 
ports over  a  thousand  volumes  in  the  Library 
and  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  Braille 
stories  and  studies  by  the  men.  In  anatomy 
and  massage  as  well  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments the  men  are  provided  with  Braille  notes. 
These,  along  with  their  classroom  work,  make 
it  possible  for  the  men  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  sighted  students  ordinarily  would.  Type- 
writing is  also  taught.  There  are  four  teach- 
ers. All  of  the  men  take  typewriting.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  know  the  success  each  has  in 
this-  Dictaphone  operating  comes  in  this  de- 
partment. Then  there  is  spelling,  arithmetic, 
granunar,  business  correspondence,  English  lit- 
erature and  civics. 

The  Novel  y  Department  is  one  of  the  busiest 
on  the  post  with  hammock  making  and  basketry 
as  the  starters.  The  reed  lamps,  fancy  baskets 
and  trays  that  are  turned  out  here  are  certain- 
ly in  great  demand.  The  novelty  work  in  the 
bookbinding  department,  such  as  jewel  boxes, 
loose-leaf  binders,  envelope  books  and  many 
other  attractive  articles  appeal  to  the  men  and 
are  made  by  them. 

We  might  s'op  in  the  poultry  and  agricul- 
tural department.  This  attracts  many  of  the 
men,  especially  these  who  have  lived  on  farms, 
and  also  many  of  the  married  men.  They  have 
all  the  up-to-date  methods  of  incubation,  brood- 
ing, housing  and  feeding  of  poultry.  The 
dairy  section  is  taken  care  of  by  a  totally  blind 
man  who  takes  great  pride  in  the  cleanliness 
of  his  cows  and  their  quarters.  A  course  in 
crops  and  soil  is  given. 

The  music  department  ccmes  next.  I  am 
sure  every  man  and  woman  on  the  post  is 
playing  or  learning  to  play  some  sort  of  in- 
strument. This  is  not  half  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 
The  fact  is,  the  output  of  this  department  is 
certainly  one  that  is  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
Braille  orches<^ra  which  plays  for  our  dances 
is  a  mighty  good  one.  The  instructor  in  this 
department  is  a  totally  blind  man,  and  surely 
has  proved  that  music  is  practical  for  the  blind, 
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for    in    most   cases   the    men    had    no    p 
knowledge  of  it. 

At  the  Red  Cross  House  there  are  the 
and  three  assistants.  This  is  on  the  ord< 
club  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  ei 
a  man  can  go  there  where  he  can  have  his- 
favorite  story  read  to  him.  There  is  quite  a 
large  library  —  also  a  typewriting  room  —  a 
large  room  with  a  victrola  where  sometimes 
they  sneak  in  a  dance  or  two,  and  then  a  large 
sitting  room  where  card  games  and  checkers 
are  played,  singing  and  playing  and  quite 
often  lectures  by  prominent  citizens  of  Balti- 
more and  elsewhere.  On  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days we  have  our  dances.  Friends  of  the  men 
attend  and  there  are  usually  about  fifty  or 
more  couples  on  the  floor.  The  gymnasium,  in 
which  the  dances  are  held,  is  fully  equipped 
with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  if  a  man  doesn't 
get  enough  work  to  do  during  the  school  period 
he  can  go  to  the  gym  and  get  it.  The  swim- 
ming pool  is  not  used  in  the  winter,  but  in  the 
summer  we  certainly  take  advantage  of  it. 

You  know  about  our  field  day  of  September 
II.  It  was  certainly  a  succes.  Somebody 
blamed  me  for  starting  it,  but  I  maintained  that 
I  alone  would  have  a  hard  time  performing 
all  of  the  stunts.  Mrs.  Paine  was  responsible 
for  the  big  dance  in  the  wonderfully  decor- 
ated gymnasium  that  night.  There  were  green 
crepe  oversea  caps,  evergreen  trees  as  pro- 
grams with  green  pencil  and  ribbon  attached — 
green  hearts  in  one  of  the  favor  dances  and 
green  beetle  bugs  and  green  balloons  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  decorations.  We  had  green 
streamers  which  were  thrown  over  and  through 
the  crowd,  and  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  that 
we  had  fancy  green  ice  cream  with  fruit  and 
nut  cake  with  green  icing— green  mints  and 
chocolates  wrapped  in  green  as  refreshments. 
Braille  invitations  with  a  typewritten  dupli- 
cate tied  with  two  shades  of  green  had  been 
sent  to  our  guests.  Our  school  colors  were 
chosen  at  this  time— a  light  and  dark  shade  of 
green.  On  the  wide  end  of  our  pennant  is  a 
dark  evergreen  tree  etched  in  gold.  Along  the 
long  or  tapering  end  "Evergreen"  is  spelled  in 
the  light  color  in  block  type.  You  might  guess 
who  the  man  was  who  kept  things  moving  on 
this  occasion  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
It  was  our  old  friend  Mr.  Campbell.  He 
■worked  so  hard  in  this  event  that  I  think  he 
spent  a  couple  of  days  in  bed  trying  to  catch 
up  with  himself.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. 


Halloween   we   had   a   masked   ball    and 
;d   ourselves  this   time   in   preparing  the  ' 
J   •  .dons.     There  were  bundles  of  cornstalks 
'cd    at   regular    intervals    around   the   wall. 
At  the  foot  of  these  were  pumpkins  and  squash. 
There  were  branches  and  autumn  leaves  about. 
The    branches    were    arranged    so    as    to    hang 
over,    leaving   the    impression   of   over-hanging  , 
limbs  of  trees.    The  balcony  was  arranged  with 
the   branches    and    autumn    leaves,    and    in   the ', 
center    the    harvest    moon    shone    through.      In 
the  midst  of  the  dance  the  lights  were  lowered, 
leaving    just    the    moon    shining.      Then    there 
could   be    seen    a    witch,    lifesize,    sitting   on    a 
broom    stick,    sailing    through    the    air,    riding 
toward   the   moon.     As   s "e   reached   the   moon 
all  the  lights  went  out,  and  amid  great  crashes 
of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning    (the  thun- 
der  was  made  by   rolling  bowling  balls  down 
the  balcony  stairs,  the  lightning  was  the  flashes 
of  the  electric  flashlight)    there  arose  from  be- 
hind  the   trees   a    skeleton    who    danced   to   the 
weird   music.     On   the  other   side   of  the  moon 
there  arose  his  Satanic  Majesty,  the  devil.    This 
little  stunt  was  pulled  off  nicely,  no  one  faint- 
ing and  every  one  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  so  we 
decided  to  open  a  barrel  of  cider  that  we  had 
for  the  occasion.     Douehnuts   and    app]p«  ■'vcre- 
also  served  as  refreshments.     I  had  the  honor, 
having  just  been  elected  president  of  the  student 
body,   to   present   Mrs.   Paine,    who   is   leaving, 
with  a  handsome  silver  punch  bowl   and  tray, 
as  a  token  of  love  from  the  men  of  Evergreen, 
for  she  has  been  and  is  a  friend  to  all  of  us. 
Colonel   R.  J.   Cholmeley-Jones,   director  of  the 
War   Risk   Insurance,    and   many   other    promi- 
nent  men   and   women    attended   the   affair,   in- 
cluding our   old   reliable   frend  Mr.   Campbell, 
who  is  always  on  the  job. 

Some  time  soon  I  will  write  telling  you  of 
some  of  the  men  and  their  success.  I  do  hope 
this  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  is  bein^ 
done  here,  but  I  could  write  you  volumes  about 
each  department  and  what  it  does,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  those  service  men  whom  you 
spoke  of  come  to  Evergreen,  as  I  feel  that  they 
are  missing  a  great  opportunity  by  declining 
the  oflrer  of  the  Federal  Board  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  assist  you  in  convincing  them 
of  the  possibilities  here  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  at  any 
time  for  any  information. 


